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Tomovrow 


A LOOK AHEAD 





Strong foreign policy .. . Money 


as a weapon Congress comes 


back. 





STRONG LINE will cont 
f by the United “States 

Mr. 
democratic nati 
Geographical 
the new role safer. 

Money and trade are to be America’s wea- 
pons. Strong bothersome to 
dictators—are to be a supple 
figures in 
Money is the factor 


inue to be taken 
toreign policy. 
Roosevelt is assuming Jeadership in 
ons’ effort to outr 


naneuver 


dictatorships. isolation makes 


words—very 
nentary weapon. 
Strong language the first en- 
counter with Germany. 
in a loan to China, prolonging resistance to 
Japan. Money, too, figures in plans for new 
loans to Latin American nations, and in ship- 
ments of wheat to hard-pressed Loyalists in 
Spain. 

The big objective is to stiffen British and 
French policy in dealing with dictatorships 
in Europe and in the Far East. Cuances of 


success are highly uncertain 


America’s new policy is stated briefly by 
Senator Key Pittman. This statement was 
prepared in the highest quarters. Its key 
paragraph said: 

“The people of the United States have the 
right and to enforce morality and 
justice in accordance with peace treaties with 
us. And they will. Our Government does 
use military and will 


power 


not have to force not 
unless necessary.” 

Economic force is now to be tried out by 
this country in foreign affairs. Losses on 


loans are held to be cheaper than war. 


A diversion in the foreign field will tend 
to take the public mind off troubles at home. 
Congress is coming, back to town in a con- 
servative mood. The President is not to press 
for sweeping new reforms. Efforts at driving 
are to be abandoned. Surplus White House 
energy is to be reserved for world affairs. 

The outlook at the Capitol is about 
this: 

Foreign Aftairs: 
mains strongly isolationist, portending a clash 
with the White House if adventures abroad 
Approval for broad 
foreign 


like 


Underlying sentiment re- 


are pushed very hard. 


new lending cover new 


loans or for change in the Johnson Act bar- 


powers to 


ring loans to defaulting debtor governments 


will be difficult to obtain. 
Tax reductions, suggested by Sena- 
Tax in- 


Taxes: 
tor Harrison, are out of the picture, 
creases, if the President has his way, will be 
needed to cover any greatly increased ex- 
pense. Cuts in WPA oultays may offset in- 
creased armament costs, relieving demand for 
a special armament tax. Rising national in- 
come, rather than reduced expenditure, is 
counted on to bring an eventual budget bal- 


ance. 


Budget: A total outlay of approximately 
$8,500,000,000 again will be asked. No drastic 
economy demand is in sight. Old-age pen- 
sion demands could complicate this picture, 
but will be resisted by the White House with 
the veto power it nec essary. 

Farm Control: Troubles in ag 
bring a flood of pians for 
Chances are that the existing 


riculture will 
price fixing and for 
new bounties. 
control program will continue, with modest 
control 


changes, but with new studies of the 
problem. 
Reorganization: Every prospect tavors 


some reorganization of the Federal Govern- 
ment, but with powers extended to the Presi- 
dent to be subject to check by Congress. 

Wage and Hour: Amendments designed to 
clear up obscure points in the present law will 
be sought by the Administrator of the Labor 
Standards Act. 

Relief and Social Security. 
Roosevelt will ask for a new appropriation of 
at least $700,000,000 to carry WPA until July 
1. Future relief policy will then be turned 
Modest 


will be 


President 


over to Congress tor determination. 
changes in the security act 
sought as a means of heading off demands for 
bigger and better old-age pensions. 


social 


Harry Hopkins is almost certain to be con- 
firmed as Secretary of Commerce. 

As Secretary, Mr. Hopkins will be charged 
with the task of reconstructing that Depart- 
ment as an agency of more direct service to 


«business. 
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A Few Reasons For Thankfulness by U. S.; 
Better Business, More Jobs, Rising Income 


+ ha United States, in the midst of a dis- + Permits for construction of family homes are + 
traught world, finds many things for which running 50 per cent ahead of last December. 


season Increased activity is causing railroad carload 


this holiday 


help to 


thankful at 


Facts and figures 


to be 


write the reason ings to exceed the figure for December of last 


for a Merry Christmas and for what can be- year. 
come a Happy New Yea Production of electric power is setting an all 
Business definitely is better and business im- time record in December. 


jobs and larger incomes Increasing industrial activity already has led 


and an exchange of more of those 
go to make living standard of a nation. 

Industry is ope 
1923-25 average where it .was 
per cent one year ago. The 
is definitely improved, with prices slightly 


trade i 
lower than in 1937. | income. 


provement means more 
goods that to the opening of more than 1,900,000 jobs in 
up the private industry. 

accompanying the 


1938 one-third as 


rating at 104 per cent of its Fewer strikes are present 


operating at 84 
retail 


improvement. In scarcely 


many strikes occurred as in 1937 
All of this adds up to a rising t total of national! 


Earlier estimates of a national income 


volume of 


of 60 billicn dollars now are advanced to 64 bil- 
lions, With forecasters predicting that 1939 will 
see an income of from 68 to 70 billions. 

This has been a year of bountiful harvests, 
assuring plenty. Banks hold twenty-three and 
three-quarter billions of dollars in savings de- 
posits. 

And a special reason for cheer and thank- 
the that the health 
never has been so good. 

Of course, there are many things for which 
the nation is not thankful, but these are things 
that do not belong on a Christmas tree. Another 
find even more things for which 


fact nation’s 


fulness is 


year may 
thanks can be given. 











Our Reconciliation Number 


SIGNIFICANT expressions from lead- 

ers in the field of education, religion, 
Government, business, labor, and agri- 
culture are to be found in The United 
States News this week, as the entire is- 
sue is dedicated to the cause of coopera- 
tion and the removal of class warfare. 

On Pages 4 and 5 will be found the 
full text of addresses in America’s first 
national “Reconciliation Forum,” held 
Christmas night over the Blue Network 
of the National Broadcasting Company 
under the auspices of The United States 
News. On other pages will be found 
additional expressions from prominent 
national figures in public life all con- 
cerned with the objective of “practical 
good will and mutual trust” in the quest 
for national unity. 


wR 


Taking part in the “Reconciliation 
Forum” on the radio were the following: 
William Green, president of the 

American Federation of Labor; 
Philip Murray, vice president of 
the Congress of Industrial Or- 

ganizations. 

Agriculture: Edward A. O'Neal, presi- 
dent of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

Education: Dr. Harold W. Dodds, presi- 
dent of Princeton University. 

Business: Charles R. Hook, president 
of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 


Labor: 


Government: 

Legislative: The Speaker of the House, 

William B. Bankhead; Senator- 

elect Robert A. Taft, of Ohio. 

Associate Justice Stanley F. 

Reed of the Supreme Court of 

the United States. 

Executive: Secretary of Commerce 
Harry L. Hopkins, delivering 
also a message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


Judicial: 
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The March of the News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


VIDENCES of the development of a new 
relationship between Government and 
business are seen in Washington. 

Appointment of Harry L. Hopkins, former 
WPA Administrator, to succeed Daniel C, 
Roper as the Secretary of Commerce, was 
interpreted in that light. The President, it 
was pointed out, by placing a man regarded 
as one of his strongest administrators in the 
department directly concerned with 
business has taken a step to develop more 
cordial relations with industry. 

Business, for its part, made two gestures 
during the week, evidencing its interest in 
cooperating with Government. 


ASSURANCES FROM FINANCE 

William McC. Martin, Jr., president of the 
New York Stock Exchange, in an address at 
St. Louis said business men can obtain the 
greatest amount of freedom by striving for 
peaceful relations with Government and a 
group of American Bankers’ Association 
officials called on President Roosevelt to as- 
sure him of their “hearty” cooperation in 
helping the Administration work out bank- 
ing problems. 

Mr. Roosevelt during the week, also con- 
tinued conferences with Congressional and 
Administration officials on the legislative 
program for the new Congress and on the 
1940 budget. Preliminary arrangements were 
completed for the President to deliver his 
annual message to Congress in person Jan: 4, 

That relief will be one of the first problems 
confronting Congress was disclosed in the 
announcement from WPA Assistant Admin- 
istrator Aubrey Williams that WPA opera- 
tions will have to be suspended after Feb. 7 
unless more money is appropriated. 


INTERNATIONAL TENSION RISES 

Developments of the week again reflected 
the tensions arising out of international rival- 
ries and the warfare in China and Spain. 

Relations between this country and Ger- 
many, already strained by a long series of 
incidents, were made even worse by a new 
controversy which developed as a result of 
Germany’s protest against Secretary of In- 
terior Ickes’ address to The Cleveland Zionist 
Society in which he sharply criticized the 
German government. 

Germany demanded that the United States 
make an official apology for Mr. Ickes’ state- 
ments. 

Acting Secretary of State Welles, in reply 


most 


[Continued on Page 3, Col .] \ 
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BETWEEN THE TREES 
Here is how the “front door” of the White House 


looks for the holiday season. Between these two 

Christmas trees, which sparkle with vari-colored 

lights, will pass the White House holiday guests 
and visitors. 
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HEALTH, PENSION 
LAWS IN MAKING 





Two new campaigns begin for so- 
Behind the health 
The 


cial legislation. 
and social security reports. 
plans Congress will consider. 











E Government is moving forward on two 
fronts to extend social legislation. 

More adequate health services and bigger and 
better social security are the two goals at which 
the Administration is now shooting. 

The health program, which shortly will be 
presented to Congress in the form of an inter- 
departmental report, was drafted by a com- 
mittee headed by Miss Josephine Roche and at 
the behest of President Roosevelt. 

The proposed health program would do two 
things: Provide adequate medical care for those 
who cannot pay for it; and make medical serv- 
ices less expensive for those who can afford to 
pay a modest fee. 


Cost of Free Care 


For the Indigent 


To accomplish the first objective—free care for 
indigent persons—Miss Roche’s Interdepartmen- 
tal Committee report recommends that State and 
Federal governments embark on a ten-year joint 
program to cost the Federal Government 65 mil- 
lion dollars the first year and up to a maximum 
of 850 million dollars a year. Maternal and child 
care, better public health services and hospital 
facilities would be provided. 

Simultaneously, the Government is urged to 
back voluntary health insurance plans. That the 
executive branch of the Government will not 
need to be urged very hard can be seen in the 
vigor with which the Department of Justice is 
pressing in a District of Columbia court 
charges of violation of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law against the American Medical As- 
sociation, the Medical Society of the District 
of Columbia, other medical societies and 21 
prominent physicians. A grand jury has just in- 
dicted the societies and physicians, basing the 
indictment on alleged discrimination by the de- 
fendants against Group Health Association, Inc., 
a medical cooperative of Government workers. 


Bigger Age Pensions: 


The Latest Program 


In its forthcoming request to Congress for ex- 
tended social security, the Government is trying 
to keep one step ahead of advocates of pension 
Schemes that do not have an Administration 
blessing. 

The November general elections saw the blos- 
soming of a new demand for bigger and better 
pension payments to insured workers and aged 
persons. Office-seekers, both Republican and 
Democratic, found themselves inclined to endorse 
pension schemes, despite the fact that the White 
House characterized them as “short-cuts to 
Utopia.” 

Partly to offset these various demands and so 
to hold pension payments within limits approved 
by the Social Security Board, the Government is 
sending recommendations of its own to Congress 
for broadening the Social Security Act. 

The Government’s plan— which has the ap- 
proval in principle, if not in detail, of President 
Roosevelt—is set forth in the recent report of 
the Social Security Advisory Council, a group of 
public and private experts appointed by a Senate 
committee. 


Extending Coverage 


Of Social Security 


Their report urges speeding up and increasing 
of old-age payments, broadening the act to cover 
14,800,000 persons not included in the 42 million 
who now are covered, and abolishing the 47- 
billion-dollar reserve fund. Widows and young 
children of annuitants, farm and domestic work- 
ers would be some of the new groups entitled to 
Teceive payments. 

To pay the bigger bill, the Government would 
be asked to contribute one-third of the cost. The 
price of this expanded social insurance plan 
would be expected to absorb ten to twelve per 
cent of national income in 1980. 

If translated into law, these two new Govern- 
ment campaigns for social improvements may 
mean benefits to four of every ten persons in the 
country. 
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What's Ahead For WPA—Controls For Corporations 
A Dollar-Tinkering Drixe—New Tactics in Trade War 


High ranking insiders at WPA 
are saying privately that an even 
chance exists that this program 
of work relief will gradually be 
liquidated over ,the next year. 
Only strong support from the 
planners, who view PWA as an 
ideal set-up for cracking depres- 
sions by bolstering purchasing 
power, can save the program. 


x «tk 


The reform group inside the 
New Deal whose members have 
sponsored many of the plans de- 
vised for regulating business 
now are saying that the exploits 
of Coster-Musica reveal the need 
both for Federal licensing and 
regulation of accounting firms 
and for closer Federal supervis- 
ion over corporate activities. 


x * * 


William I. Myers, former gover- 
nor of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, is to take over leader- 
ship of the movement—once 
headed by Prof. George F. War- 
ren, of Cornell—to sell the idea 


+ 


July, but with an understanding 
that the fate of WPA and its 
appropriations then will rest 
with the Senate and House. 


x** * 


The latest idea of the strategists 
on international affairs calls for 
fighting democracy’s battles on 
the world front with American 
dollars. Mr. Roosevelt is deeply 
interested in suggestions for 
using the country’s 14 billion 
dollars in gold reserves as a wea- 
pon for beating totalitarian na- 
tions in trade battles. Little of- 
ficial attention is being given as 
yet to the matter of how new 
foreign loans would be repaid. 


x** * 


Wayne Chatfield Taylor, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, is due to come into the lime- 
light as chief strategist in the 
projected plan for using Ameri- 
can dollars to fight the Germans 
and Japanese for markets 


xe 


Persons close to the Japanese’ 
embassy say that the United 


+ 


to the Lima conference have 
treated Secretary of State Hull's 
continental solidarity resolution. 
The Senate may now refuse to 
ratify the Argentine-American 
Sanitary Convention, which 
would permit Argentine lamb to 
enter the United States. 


~* 


No economic sanctions will be 
applied to Japan by this Gov- 
ernment until after the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of State have 
a talk with Ambassador to China 
Nelson T. Johnson, now on his 
way to Washington. Despite 
moral suasion from London, 
American officials are not eager 
to mix it up with Japan. 


x * * 


Latest strategy of those friendly 
to Vice President John N. Gar- 
ner for the Presidency in 1940 is 
to lure support from Senator 
Bennett Champ Clark, of Mis- 
souri, by this plan: Garner for 
President in 1940 (his last chance 
on account of age) and Clark for 
President in 1944, Clark sup- 


+ 


Jaws should be enacted to make 
such practices illegal. 


x* * * 


Administration officials say, not 
for quotation, that the program 
for “integration of power re- 
sources for national defense” 
appears almost impossible of 
realization. The apparent rea- 
son is that the Government is 
asking more than the utilities 
operators feel can be given, re- 
garding the interests of their in- 
vestors. 


xe * 


At least one prominent Senator 
is thinking of the Temporary 
National Economic Committee 
investigation in terms of making 
the Government the repository 
of individual inventions. The 
point would be that the indi- 
vidual inventor would have the 
financial support of Govern- 
ment, if he wished, against liti- 
gation instituted -by wealthy 
corporations. 


xk * 


To Absentees in 


of promoting farm prosperity 
by devaluing the dollar. Cor- 
nell thus is to remain the foun- 
tain head of the idea of raising 
commodity prices by raising the 
price of gold in terms of dollars. 


Office. 


x * * 


A decision has been reached at 
the White House to ask Con- 
gress for at least $700,000,000 to 
finance WPA between the mid- 
dle of February and the first of 


The 





States, in giving a 25-million- 
dollar credit to China, is, taking 
iss cue from the British Foreign oo’ 
More “parallel action” 
by Washington and London in 
the Orient is expected. 


State 
cooled off on a plan to do a favor 
for Argentina, mostly because 
of the way Argentine delegates 


mise. 


Left-wingers 


x kek 


Department has 





porters are not likely to compro- 


in Congress 
saying that “royalty division” 
practices in the glass container 
industry remind them of rail- 
road and oil “rebates” which ac- 
counted in part for enactment 
of the anti-trust laws. 
titude is that more stringent 


Manufacturers of road machin- 
ery are included among the in- 
dustries which stand to benefit 
substantially if Jarge-scale cred- 
its are granted to Latin Ameri- 
can counries by the Export- 
Import Bank. Such machinery 
could be sold in considerable 
volume, it is reported, if means 
of financing sales were devel- 
oped. 


are 


Their at- 
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THREE “FRANKLIN D.'s” AT A CHRISTMAS PARTY .. . 
A WEEK OF FESTIVITIES .. . BACK TO AFFAIRS OF STATE 


ONFIDENTIALLY: 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt chortled; 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, Jr., chuckled; 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, III, gurgled. 
The three Franklin Delano Roosevelts—the 
first, President of the United States; the sec- 
ond, son and law student, and the third, grand- 
son, and all of five months—slept under the 
same roof. Like that of the rest of the Presi- 
dential family, their Christmas was a merry 
one. 

It would have been a much merrier one if all 
of the President’s children and grandchildren 
had been able to come to the Capital for the 
holidays. As it was, greetings had to go via 
telephone to three absent children and four ab- 
sent grandchildren, 


4 


Before church on 
Cheer by ’Phone Christmas morning, the 
‘phone rang in Seattle, 
Wash., to bring Yule 
wishes to Mrs. John 
(Anna Roosevelt) Boettiger, her husband and 
children, Sistie and Buzzie Dall; in Fort Worth, 
Texas, to bring greetings to Elliott Roosevelt, 
his wife and their two children, and in Boston, 
Mass., to bring holiday wishes to John Roose- 
velt and his bride, the former Anne Clark. 
Under the White House roof the holiday 
family was composed of the President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt; the President’s mother, Mrs, Sara 
Delano Roosevelt; the President's half-sister, 
Mrs. James Roosevelt; son James and Betsy 
Roosevelt with grandchildren Sara and Kate; 
son Franklin D., Jr., and his wife, the former 
Ethel du Pont, and their son, Franklin D., III; 
Harry Hopkins and his daughter, Diana; Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s brother, Hall, with his daughter, 
Eleanor, and his two sons, Henry and Danny. 
The White House itself almost seemed like 
a holiday present tied with red ribbon. Two 
holly wreaths hung between the columns in the 
lobby. Small spruce trees replaced the palms 
on the first floor. A spray of mistletoe hung 


Three Cities 


from the big light in the lobby. Poinsettias took 
the place of all the usual ferns. 
green-fresh wreaths hanging in every window 
on the first and second floors. 


There were 


And as for Christmas trees—well—there was 


one enormous one in the East Room trimmed 
with imitation snow, white streamers and lights 
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GUEST AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
Diana Hopkins, daughter of former WPA Ad- 
ministrator Harry Hopkins, now Secretary of 
Commerce, hung her stocking with those of the 
Roosevelt grandchlidren at the White House, 
where she and her father were holiday guests of 
the President and Mrs. Roosevelt. 





—no other ornaments. This is the tree viewed 
by the public daily beginning Dec. 27. 

On the second floor, the family Christmas 
tree stood in the East Hall. And outside the 
North Portico there are the usual four small 
trees iJluminated by electric lights but without 
other decorations. 

By Friday, the President had waded through 
his weekly routine of Executive Office business, 
had just about cleaned up his desk, was ready 
to enter into the Christmas festivities. 

On Friday morning, along with Mrs. Roose- 
velt, he said “Merry Christmas” to his office 
employees, passed out gifts and gave them a 
three-day holiday. That afternoon the mem- 
bers of the White House household staff gath- 
ered about the tree in the East Room for their 
“Merry Christmas” and gifts from the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Roosevelt. 

J Christmas Eve once 
Dickens’ Carol again found the Presi- 
Then the Hanging dent the center of his 
Of Stockings family circle reading his 

personalized version of 
Dickens’ “Christmas Carol.” His recitation 
ended just before the heads of hic grand- 





+ children began to nod. But before they were 
tucked into bed the children and the adults all 
trooped into the President’s bedroom, where 
they hung their stockings on the mantlepiece. 

In each stocking, along with other little gifts, 
Mrs. Roosevelt, as was her custom, placed soap 
and toothbrushes. The President’s stocking 
was no exception. It seems that this custom 
is a remembrance of those days long ago when 
the Roosevelt children, coming home from 
school for the holidays, invariably forgot to 
bring their toothbrushes with them. 

Christmas morning, Sara and and Kate Roose- 
velt and Diana Hopkins were up bright and 
early, their young voices sounding the “Christ- 
mas stocking alarm.” Later in the morning the 
President and his family attended church serv- 
ices. Returning to the White House he carved 
a Christmas turkey for the children and helped 
pass out their presents at the foot of the family 
tree at the end of the second floor corridor. 

Christmas night dinner was a purely “grown- 
up” affair. With the children safe in bed. 
dreaming about their presents and turkey, the 
adults had a pleasant and quiet evening of food 
and conversation. 

Monday there was to be some rest and 
relaxation. 

But the post-Christmas 
festivities were certain 
to send undercurrents of 

° excitement skittering up 
The Family and down the White 
House corridors. On the 27th there is to be a 
small dinner preceding the “coming out” recep- 
tion in honor of Miss Eleanor Roosevelt, niece 
of the President and Mrs. Roosevelt. And on 
the 29th there is to be a Christmas party all over 
again for Sara and Kate Roosevelt. 


More Festivities 
And Honors for 


So much for the First Family's activities. 

For the President, between now and the first 
of the year, there is much to be done. For one 
thing, his completion of his message to Con- 
gress, which will provide the cue for many of 
the things he has carried in the back of his 
mind for some months past. 

From Santa Claus, there was no higher-prized 
gift than the thought of his countrymen for 
another year of courage and health to bulwark 
him in his command of the Ship of State. 

DEREK Fox. 
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CONGRESSIONAL FORECAST 


A sure sign that Congress is soon to convene— 
E. S. Kenyon (left), Capitol machinist, speeding 
up his production of gavels for the use of Vice 
President Garner and Speaker Bankhead, who 
break them by the dozen during the course of 
the Congressional session. David Lynn, Capitol 
architect, shown inspecting Kenyon’s art. 





Necesgraia + 


WHAT CONGRESS 
PLANS TO DO 





Legislative signs and their mean- 
ing as the new session of Congress 
nears. Little “disturbing” action in 
prospect. 











LL the signs both on Capitol Hill and in Ad- 

ministration circles point to a session of Con- 
gress which will enact few new laws to disturb 
business. 

New legislation in prospect is limited; principal 
emphasis, according to Congressional leaders, will 
be on revision of the Social Security Act, Labor 
Relations Act and other existing laws. 

Much of the remaining time of Congress, it is 
pointed out, will be spent on problems long famil- 
iar to business, such as the program for the 
needy, or matters such as Federal reorganization, 
which are not of direct business concern. 

One of the new subjects on Congress’ agenda is 
the program for strengthening national defenses 
to meet the threat of the totalitarian states to 
world peace. But appropriations for new arma- 
ment — expected to emphasize aviation needs — 
may not involve more than 250 to 300 million 
dollars in additional outlays, an amount which 
may be provided for in the budget without levy- 
ing new taxes. 


Social Security Act 
Revisions at Issue 


Developments abroad also are expected to bring 
to a point the demands for revision of the Neu- 
trality Act, which, however, has little direct effect 
on business except in case of war. 

Plenty of fireworks are expected over revision 
of the Social Security Act, and the National Labor 
Relations Act and over Federal reorganization 
proposals. 

But revision of the Social Security Act, if car- 
ried out according to the recent recommendations 
of the Social Security Advisory Council, will lessen 
the load of old-age insurance on industry. Major 
recommendations involve elimination of the 47- 
billion-dollar reserve fund, Government assump- 
tion of one-third of the cost, increasing of initial 
payments, speeding start of payments to 1940 in- 
stead of 1942 and extension of coverage to 14,800,- 
000 workers in domestic service, farm employ- 
ment, education and other fields now excluded. 

Moderate changes are scheduled for the Labor 
Relations Act, largely to correct inequities. 

An appropriation of 700 million dollars will be 
needed to meet WPA expenses until July 1, WPA 
officials estimate. Available funds will not last 
beyond Feb. 7 at the present rate of expenditure. 


New Relief Policies 
To Be Debated 


Consideration of relief needs is expected to offer 
an opportunity for submission of proposals for 
decentralization of relief, segregation of relief ex- 
penditures under the Treasury and other contro- 
versial issues. 

Federal reorganization is expected to arouse 
the same issues as at the last session when it was 
defeated primarily on the ground that too much 
power was conferred on the President. Revisions 
to give Congress greater review power are ex- 
pected to add to the chances for enactment at 
the coming session. 

Plans for dealing with the farm program, as 
developed by the Administration, call for a mod- 
erate approach and continuation of the existing 
control program with its emphasis upon volun- 
tary cooperation to control production of major 
crops. 

Renewal of many “emergency” acts and agen. 
cies scheduled to expire in 1939 will be sought. 
Included in the list for consideration are the 
“cash and carry” provision of the Neutrality Act, 
the two-billion dollar stabilization fund, lending 
powers of the RFC, the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration and the Federal Surplus Commodities Core 
poration, nuisance taxes and the PWA. 

Other bills affecting business which probably 
will be introduced concern bank holding com- 
panies, radio, and block booking of motion pic- 
tures. 

Tax revision is not scheduled to be brought up 
for several months after the session begins and 
present plans call for subinission of a program 
which has been mapped out with full considera- 
tion to obtaining the least possible harmful effect 
on industry. 
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RECONCILING BUSINESS AND GOVERNMENT: A NEW SPIRIT SOUGHT 


FAVORITE idea, ever since busi- 
[i ness men and the New Deal 
parted company on the issue of 
what Government should do to pro- | 
mote recovery, has been that some 
way should be found to reconcile 
the difference between the two. 

At one time President Roosevelt 
hinted at a “breathing spell” in re- 
form. At other times the Business 
Advisory Council of the Department 
of Commerce has had suggestions 
for policy changes that would re- 
move friction. In recent months, a 
series of meetings between outstand- 
ing New Deal theorists and leaders 
in business were tried as a means 


of bringing viewpoints closer to- 
gether. 
However, it has remained for | 


events outside the United States to 
produce what the White House now 
aecepts as strong reasons for find- 
ing a basis of composition between 
the various groups in the popula- 
tion. 


Gains of Dictators 

Viewed As Threat 
Victory for the dictatorships in 
diplomatic maneuvers in Europe; 
Japanese aggression in China, and 
fascist penetration in the drive for 
South American trade caused the 
President to see a threat to this 
country from abroad. To meet what 
he openly refers to as a threat, Mr. 








—A Trend Toward Cooperation 


Some Said “Good-By” and Some Said “Hello” 


HERE seems to be a bit of coming and going in Washington’s official circles as 
the old year wanes. Above we find Attorney General Homer S. Cummings, whose 
resignation becomes effective in January, bidding his aides farewell. Left to right: 

Solicitor General Jackson, Special Assistant Keenan and the Attorney General. 


sion” with Vice President Garner. 


Senator D. Worth Clark, Idaho. 


Moves For Added Federal Helps to Industry—The Acceptance of Some “Controls” **::: 





In the photo above we find “rookie Senators” engaged in their first “gab ses- 
Reading from left to right: Senator James M. 
Mead, New York; Vice President Garner; Senator Sheridan Downey, California, and 


such a forum. His position was that 
ss Should not be held a scape- 
nomic dislocation, that it 


goat for ex 


was “perfectly natural” for busi- 
| nesses to act as they had under the 
| existing laws; and the “rules of the 
game” could be clarified best on the 
basis of such factual evidence as was 
being gathered 


Indicative of the atmosphere, Rep- 
resentative Sumners, the vice-chair- 
said Government had been dif- 

from the doctor or the inven- 
tor in its relationship with business. 

Doctors first try out ideas on a 
guinea pig. But some Government 
people—he said—have wanted to try 
their ideas first on the public and 
be given diplomas, if the ideas 

don’t work, because nothing hap- 

pened to make the guinea pig sick. 

A similar willingness to admit mis- 

takes has been evident among wilt- 
\ nesses at the sessions of the TNEQ, 

An attitude of righteousness either 
at the committee table or in the wit- 
ness chair been the exception 
far more than the rule. This could 
have been said of relatively few such 
investigations held in late years. 


to 


has 


—Harris & Ewing | . = 
Economic Benefits 
of Cooperation 
Growing recognition that recon- 
ciliation would be valuable, if it is 
not imperative, helps to explain the 





Roosevelt is proposing to speed up 
American armament and is seeking 
to enlist industry in plans for co- 
rs) i ri vernmen solve 
pa 4 wae Govern pve interests may be brought to bear to 
economic problems that tend to . TT ape nee 
, : reach an agreement satisfactory to 
weaken the nation at a time of dan- | 2 : aa as 
in th id | all of the groups. Reconciliation, as 
ger in the nee . the New Dealers see it, eventually 
But reconciliation between business | must provide for this over-all ma- 
and Government, as the highest offi - chinery if it is to be long-lived and 
cials here see it, calls for something important. 
more than a simple change of senti- 
ment for one another. The NR A Plan 
A clash of group interests — with ee . 
farmers and workers and business of Cooperation 


ests is varied. 
al! machinery through which those 


men and financiers all seeking to Originally, the National Industrial 
protect their positions—is held to un- | Recovery Act was offered as one 
derlie the internal dissension that | method of using Government to help 


has characterized the last few years. 
The New Deal is described by its 
authors as an attempt to create ma- 
chinery through which those group 
interests can be adjusted and recon- 
ciled. 


reconcile group interests. 

Through NRA management was to 
receive power to regulate trade prac- 
tices, and prices and production. In 
return for that power, management 
recognized the right of workers to 
organize and bargain collectively. 
Then to protect the public from pos- 
sible “ganging up” by labor and man- 
agement, there was public represen- 
tation on the authorities that gov- 
| erned the codes. 

This plan, applied on a broad scale 
in an unusual hurry during the hec- 
tie days of 1933, ran into many Va- 
rieties of trouble and eventually was 
scrapped when it was found by the 


Business Reconciled 


to Some Control 


The reasons why President Roose- 
velt feels that at this time there may 
be a composition of once clashing 
interests within the nation include 
the following: 

Business is pictured as reconciled 
to collective bargaining with labor, 
to taxes for the support of old-age 


insurance and unemployment insur- | Supreme Court to clash with the 
ance, to Government aid for those | Constitution. 
In agriculture, a somewhat com- 


not employed by private industry, to 
some wage and hour control. 

Finance is pictured as reconciled 
to the controls of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, to the insur- 
ance of bank deposits, to the new 
controls of the Federal Reserve 
Board and to the operations of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

Agriculture is described as recon- 
ciled to some control over its affairs 
by Government. 

Still to be found, however, is a for- 
mula that will enable the Govern- 
ment to meet the costs of relief and 
of new subsidies to farmers. Also 
still to be found is some means of 


parable plan for tying the interests 
of farmers into those of the rest of 
the nation, was provided by the Agri 
cultural Adjustment Administration. 
This agency has continued to func- 
tion, with Congress tending to 
strengthen powers. The princi- 
ple underlying AAA is that American 
farmers entitled to a definite 
proportion the national income 


its 


are 
of 


ordered that this proportion of in- 
come can be provided. 

With NRA out of the picture, in- 
dustry does not an over-all 
piece of machinery through which 


possess 


reconciling labor to an acceptance of | tu promote its interests inside the 
the view that the Government-pro- | Government. 
tected right to organize and to bar- | 
gain collectively carries with it a Possible Successor | 
definite social responsibility in the rT . 
exercise of the power thus obtained. lo Blue Eagle 

The machinery that Government There is reason to believe, how- 


provides for protecting group inter- ever. that a vigorous attempt either 
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and that their industry should be so | 


or achieve the same purposes by 
other means In the making. 
Facts which Administration officials 


is 


and some industrialists cite in sup- 
port of that conclusion include: 
The President holds as firmly as 


ever to NRA “objectives.” Leaving 
aside the complexities of that short- 
lived agency, the fact that it af- 
forded a forum in which spokesmen 
for the public, capital and labor 
could meet together is well-remem- 
bered. Time may bring a White 
House proposal for “streamlined” 
successors devised to 
of the Supreme Court 
against the original. 

More immediately, the appoint- 
ment of WPA Administrator Harry 
Hopkins to be Secretary of Com- 
merce was made in the face of much 
opposition. Whatever the opinion 
of the business community, it is 
known that Mr. Hopkins enjoys the 
President's confidence more than 
almost any other associate. 

“Just wait,” said one White House 
visitor last week, “and see if Mr. 
Roosevelt's expectation is not ful- 


The March 
of the 
News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


some 


meet 
complaints 














{Continued from Page 1.] 
told a German official he was un- 
able to accede to Germany’s re- 
quest because he regardec the in- 
cident as of purely domestic con- 
cern, 

Secretary Morgenthau an- 
nounced extension for a further 
period after Dec. 31 of an agree- 
ment between the United States 
and the Central Bank of China 
under which the latter obtains dol- 
lar exchange for stabilization pur- 
poses. 

At Lima, the 21 republics meet- 
ing in the Pan American Confer- 
ence debated final details of an 
agreement for a united continental 
front against intervention from 
other parts of the world. The Con- 
ference also declared against 
racial or religious persecution and 
for maintenance of liberal foreign 
trade policies. 

Comprehensive recommenda- 
tions for development of a na- 
tional transportation policy were 
submitted to the President by the 
Committee appointeu by the Presi- 
dent last September to consider 
transportation problems: 

Charging Government competi- 
tion with private industry and 
farmers, Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral R. N. Elliott disallowed $3,- 
050,000 in loans of the Farm Se- 
curity Administration to five co- 
operatives for construction and 
operation of silk hosiery mills. 

A contra-seasonal gain of 30,000 
in non-agricultural employment 
during November, bringing the 
total gains in employment since 


| June to more than a million, was 
| reported by Secretary of Labor 
| Perkins. 








There still is no over- ¢ to provide such a useful mechanism ¢ filled. 


He looks for Harry to prove ¢ President, “and be in a position to + 
himself to business men—and win. warn against the dangers of tem- 
their confidence ithin a few , porary overproduction and excessive 
months. What they say and think iventories as well as against the 
hereafter will go ) é dangers of shortages and bottleneck 





and encourage the 


nance of orderly markets 


and bring results.” conditions to 


President's ea 
maint 

Future Aids | “It should study trade fluctuations, 

credit facilities and other conditions 
which affect the welfare of the aver- 
It should be able 


For Business 





One “result” already on the sched- | #8€ Dusiness man. 
ule is to be pressure for Congress | tO help smali business men to keep 
to establish a Bureau of Indu themselves as well-informed about 
Economics in the Departmen if ide conditions as their big com- 
Commerce. This bureau would do Petitors.” 
for business men what the Bureau This projected agency would be 
of Agricultural Economics does for | but a starter, as the tentative plans 


shape up. 

Beyond is the possibility of reshap- 
ing the anti-trust, patent, tax and 
other laws so vital to economic well- 


farmers. 
“Tt 
Statistical and other information re- 


garding market c 


should disseminate current 


nditions 


says the 


trend. 
The desirability of making the 
; economy function more efficiently 
being—on the basis of the current | ong equitably to maintain and im- 
investigation of the Temporary Na- 


prove living standards is undisputed. 


tional Economic Committee. : : : 
; ; , Bulwarking that desirability is the 
, ssibility shallenges to demo- 
6s“ ° . se, | possibility of challeng ¢ 
ae o ene ‘ . 
A) ashington Conferenc e, ciatic institutions in this hemis- 


phere, challenges implied in the use 


a Suggestion 
" oS t . of force and propaganda by dictator- 


Recent testimony by Charles F. | ships. 
Kettering, vice president of General In this last week before the Sev- 
Motors, left a deep impression both ! enty-Sixth Congress convenes aides 
on the TNEC members and on Gov- | of the President are canvassing the 


situation in a spirit somewhat differ- 
Their reports will 


ernment officials who study the daily 


record of the inquiry. Emphasizing | ent from before 
a need for understanding between | head up into the message which the 
groups outside and inside Govern- | President will deliver personally to 


ment, Mr. Kettering advocated a 
Washington conference to decide 
“What are the most probable things 
we can do?” 

Senator O'Mahoney, the chairman, 
said TNEC could be considered just 


the Congress. 

Barring a last-hour change, that 
message is expected to be more di 
passionate, objective and conciliato! 
than most of those around whic 
history has been written since 1933. 





MAKING STEEL BY THE POUND... 
TO IMPROVE IT BY THE TON 














“Here in our new Pilot Plant laboratory — 
the first and only one of its kind — our 
metallurgists and engineers designed and 





built this-small open-hearth furnace to fa- 
We develop and 


cilitate research in steel making. 
prove new formulas here and new quality controls 
for the big furnaces in the steel works, 

“This small furnace makes steel in only 1500-pound 
lots, yet the developments proved here are readily 
applied in the large furnaces which produce 100 tons 
of steel or more in a single operation. 

“The man in the old battered hat you sce operating 

: this ‘baby’ furnace is a college graduate—a research 
metallurgist. His two helpers have been making 
quality steel all their lives in the tradition of crafts- 
manship built up by J & L over a period of 89 years. 
They can read temperatures by peering into a furnace 
—they can tell the carbon content of steel by looking 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL WORKS 


PITTSBURGH. PENNSYLVANIA 


J & L— PARTNER 


IN PROGRESS TO AMERICAN 


“Our research workers are discovering things 
about steel no one has ever known before.” 





at a broken sample—they are masters of the art of 
making fine quality steel. 

“But now, in our works, as in our laboratory, this 
art — this craftsmanship — is reinforced by science. 
With sensitive instruments, we-measure and regulate 
temperatures, analyze the molten steel of the furnaces, 
make experiments in the Pilot Plant, all to obtain 
complete control of quality in our commercial produc- 
tion. With the small experimental furnaces and pilot 
rolling mills in this laboratory, our research workers 
are discovering things about steel no one has ever 
known before. 

“How does making steel by the pound help you cus- 
tomers who use it by the ton? By improving proper- 
ties of steels for all your products — developing new 
steels —opening new fields for you through wider and 
more profitable use of J & L Controlled Quality Steel.” 
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STEEL 
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William Green 


President, American Federation 
of Labor, Speaking 
Coshocton, Ohio 


WISH to convey to all the people 

of our country the Christmas 
greetings of the American Federation 
of Labor and its five million mem- 
bers. As the spokesman for this 
great aggregation of decent, hard- | 
working, loyal American citizens, it | 
is my pleasant task to voice their 
good will toward the entire nation. 

It is the earnest desire of the mem- | 
bers of the American Federation of 
Labor to make their good-will effec- 
tive, to apply the spirit of Christmas 
Day to everyday affairs in their re- 
lations with their fellow workers, | 
with employers and with the public. 

We sincerely believe that the aims | 
and objectives of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor are in the public in- 
terest. We have no destructive pol- 
icies, All our efforts are concen- 
trated on raising the standard of 
American living by improving the 
conditions of American working men 
and women. | 


A Good-will Message 
to Workers, Employers 


Toward their fellow workers the | 
members of the American Federation 
of Labor constantly maintain a spirit | 
ot good-will. In a large sense the 
Federation is a fraternal organiza- 
tion. Unity is its slogan. Combined 
effort for the common welfare is its 
daily practice. 

To the employers of the nation the 
American "ederation of Labor also 
addresses a message of good-will. We 
have no fundamental quarrel with 
industry. On the contrary, we be- 
lieve that labor and employers 
should work together locally ard na- 
tionally for the promotion of better 
business, for the reduction of unem- 
pioyment and for the creation of 
wider domestic markets by the in- 
crease of the purchasing power of 
our people. 

'T>e American Federation of Labor 
ex..nds to cooperating employers a 
helving hand. We are committed to 
the principle of private enterprise. 
We believe in fair profits for private 
initiative. 

We also believe, and very firmly, in 
fair treatment of workers. Employers 
should bargain collectively with their 
employes. They must permit their 
employes to organize into trade 
unions, free from intimidation. Con- | 
tracts governing wages and hours 
are the fruit of collective bargaining. 
These contracts should be religiously 
observed by both sides. In this way 
only can industrial peace and secur- 
ity be promoted. 


Seeks to Eliminate 
Industrial Strife 


The whole program of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is a com- 
mon-sense application of the spirit 
of good-will. We uphold the princi- 
ples of democracy and individual 
freedom upon which our nation was | 
founded. We seek to eliminate class 
warfare and industrial strife from 
our national life. We are confident 
we are making progress. 

On this Christmas night our na- 
tional problems are overshadowed by 
world tragedy. As we survey the in- 
ternational scene, we see in Europe 
and Asia the havoc and suffering 
wrought by war, oppression and | 
hatred. Nations, eyeing each other | 
with distrust, are engaged in a mad 
armament race, preparing for an- 
other world war. 

Surely this must not be. Surely, 
the human race is not going to aban- 
don the teachings of religion and 
civilization and return to barbarism. 

The American Federation of Labor | 


calls upon the nations of the world | 





to come to their senses. We call 
upon the peoples of the world to 
come to their senses. 

For our own sake, for the sake of | 
everyone and everything we hold | 
dear, we must all of us re-embrace 
the Christmas spirit and re-dedicate | 
ourselves to the restoration of inter- 
national good-will. The only way in- 
which we, as individuals or as na- | 
tions, can fulfill our destiny is by 
fulfilling the Divine .prophecy of | 
“Peace on earth, good will toward | 
men.” 





Philip Murray 


Vice Chairman, Congress of 
Industrial Organi zations; 
Chairman, Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee, 
speaking from Hot Springs, 
Ark. 


IS appropriate during the Christ- 
mas season, when all right-think- 
ing citizens are dedicating them- 
Selves to the promotion of peace on 
earth and good will to all men, that 
the credo of labor in America should 
be understood. 

It is imperative to the promotion 
of our national economy and the 
welfare of our people that labor and 
industry dedicate themselves to | 


| Strife can be laid to 


Leaders of Business, Government, Labor, Agriculture. and Education Offer 


from | 


Formulas for Cooperation for the General Good 








“Good-Will” Krom Labor, Agriculture, Education and Business 
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peaceiul relations—not alone during 
this blessed season that marks the 
birth of the King of Peace, but every 
day throughout the year. 


Misunderstandings, strife and 


bloodshed, and all of the consequent | 


+ 


ills that ‘trail in the wake of indus- | 


try-labor chaos, can very well be 
averted if both groups, recognizing 


their direct public responsibilities, | 


approach the solution of their prob- 
lems through intelligent, orderly ne- 
gOtiations. 


s 


The “Orderly Process’ 
As Labor’s Objective 


The credo of organized labor rec- 
ognizes the legitimate rights of in- 
dustry and finance; but also recog- 


nizes its own rights. Organized 
labor, in contrast to alien doctrines, 
believes in cooperation under the 


American doctrine of collective bar- 
gaining. Organized labor believes in 
correcting the admitted ills of our 
economic system through orderly 
process—not in struggles 
class against class. 

It is significant and encouraging 
that a larger portion of industry 
than ever before in the history of our 
country also recognizes the legiti- 
mate rights of labor. Unfortunately 


| there are those who still persist in 
| Opposing 


the legitimate rights of 
labor. Cooperation and understand- 
ing under these conditions are virtu- 
ally impossible, because they find 
labor engaged in a life and death 
battle for its right to live. 


Economic Troubles 
A Cause of IIl-will 


While some of 
narrow and 
selfish reasons, I believe the under- 
lying cause of ill-will can be traced 
to economic maladjustments. The 
present world-wide political disturb- 
ances are directly attributable to 
that cause. The more aggravated 
the situation, the more we_ see 
hatreds and bigotry overtaking the 
peoples of those countries. 

The leaders of labor and industry 
in this country have a great respon- 
sibility—a true mission—to apply 
themselves diligently to promoting 
peace and good will between labor 
and industry, primarily through the 
solution of our economic ills, thereby 
beating back bitter hatreds that can 
only bring great suffering to the 
population. 

Arrogant and defiant attitudes 
cause grave industrial disturbances, 
and, in times of economic stress, 
often lead to industrial disintegra- 
tion. 


Suggests Conferences 
To Aid Cooperation 


I have repeatedly urged the con- 
vening of truly representative groups 
of citizens, under Presidential aus- 
pices, to work with each other to- 
ward the accomplishment of pros- 
perity and stability. If Government, 
labor and industry cooperate in an 
honest effort to solve our economic 


| problems, I know they can be solved. 


I know that the evils of unemploy- 
ment can be alleviated. I know that 
under the American system of gov- 
ernment we have the means—and 
the intellectual resources—to prevent 


an economic situation from develop- | 


ing in the United States which might 
very well create a political crisis of 
the kind which has visited other 
countries. 

The Congress of Industrial Organ- 
zations is willing to join in such a 


that pit | 





the present-day | 





| cooperative undertaking to render | 


what unselfish patriotic service it | 


can to our country. Let us, the lead- 
ers of industry and labor, pledge 
ourselves, this Christmas night, to 
put the helpful influences of both 
groups to work through orderly, in- 
telligent, peaceful negotiations to 
prevent industrial chaos. 


Dr. Harold W. Dodds 


President of Princeton Univer- 
sity, speaking from New York 
City 

[* this broadcast the honor of rep- 
resenting higher education has 

fallen to me. What has higher edu- 


cation to do with Christmas, the 
cynic may ask. Colleges and univer- 


Sities, he might say, ought to be con- 
cerned with the intellect, with train- | 


ing the mind, whereas Christmas 
appeals to the emotional, the non- 
intellectual in man. Have they any- 
thing in common or are they symbols 
of two unrelated sides of our nature? 


It is just and proper that college | 


faculties should intel- 


lectual achievement. 


emphasize 


+ divorced from morality. 


The quip that | 


ized people, the spirit of Christmas | 


represents the highest expression of 
mora] values. 

We like to boast that we live ina 
scientific age; we are often told that 
it is by the application of science 


For civil- + 


appropriate to conclude these brief + 
remarks this Christmas night by re- | 
minding ourselves that the spirit of 


| Christmas has survived because its 


and the scientific method that hu- | 


manity will attain perfection. To 
| this man-made panacea, every ascso- 
| ciation, every emotion, every tradi- 
tion attached to Christmas, regis- 
ters deep and violent protest. For 
the pretensions of science outside 
and beyond its proper field, responsi- 
ble scientists are not to blame. 


Spiritual Values 
Must Be Considered 


But by over-emphasis on the scien- 
tific method as the solvent of human 


— 





warfare. 


Light That Never Fails.” 


ern Standard Time. 


the page following. 





The Reconciliation Forum of The United States News, 
first of its kind ever held in the United States, was broat- 
cast Christmas night by the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany with nationally known leaders in business, Govern- 
ment, labor, agriculture and education participating. Their 
theme was: The promotion of national good will through the 
removal of the friction and dissension which cause class 


The speakers were introduced by David Lawrence, 
Editor of The United States News, who also read excerpts 
from his editorial on page 18 of this issue, entitled “The 


Franklin D. Roosevelt also was read. 

The speakers were brought before the microphone in 
Washington and other cities in the one-hour program over 
the Blue Network of the NBC, from 10 to 11 o’clock, East- 


The addresses, as well as the message of the President 
of the United States, appear in full text on this page and 


A message from President 








a soft head can do as much harm + difficulties, the modern age has tend- 


as a hard heart was never more 
pertinent than today as we stand 
bewiidered before life’s vast com- 
plexity. One startling aspect of our 
bewilderment is a growing, hostile 
distrust of intelligence. Over wide 
expanses of the world’s surface, 
“passion leads, intellect can only 
follow.” 

On two continents, the lives of 
millions of people have been sur- 
rendered to leaders who no longer 
try to answer political adversaries 
by argument but prefer to liquidate 
all opponents, who deride the find- 


ings of the intellect, who boast that 


they think with their blood. 


The Moral Code 
A Vital Factor 


Faced by a threatened flight from 
reason and a retreat to paganism, 
the world cannot afford to abandon 
faith in man’s intellectual powers; 
but concern for the intellectual must 
not blind us to the fact that reason, 
even for the most intellectual, does 
not operate in a vacuum but in a 
human setting of emotions and im- 
pulses which form the basis of the 
moral code coloring all intellectual 
processes. It is the moral code which 
establishes the ultimate values of life 
toward which all intellectual endea- 
vor move. It is only through man’s 
allegiance to a moral code that his 
intellect can find opportunity to 
function; that reason can be given 
a chance. If reason and morality 
be not on speaking terms with each 
other, man’s case is hopeless. 

Education, therefore, can never be 


ed to ignore, to its own confusion, 
the values of the spirit which cannot 
be expressed by a scientific formula. 

Is it not fair to say that we have 
forgotten that only through adher- 
ence to spiritual values. greater than 
our self-interest or pride of race, or 
rank, can we establish contact with 
forces outside ourselves and greater 
than ourselves to which alone, with 
faith and hope, we can commit our 
destiny? 

The spirit of Christmas is the spirit 
of responsibility for the other fel- 
low; of respect for the integrity of 
personality; of regard for the spark 
of divinity which abides in each in- 
dividual and which calls for under- 
Standing and sacrifice rather than 
exploitation or persecution. 

The spirit of Christmas charts the 
course for human betterment. Amer- 
ica by virtue of her traditions and 
geographical position, and by force 
of circumstances on other continents, 


responsibility, to become the chief 
conservator of human and spiritual 
values in a world society for the time 
being rabidly intent upon other de- 
mands. No matter what catastro- 
phies the world may be facing, those 
values which saints and seers have 
treasured through the ages must not 
be lost from the earth. 


Christmas Spirit 
in Leadership 


America can lead only as she is 
able to make the spirit of Christmas 
prevail in her own domestic affairs, 
as a substitute for hate, revenge and 
exploitation. It is, therefore, not in- 





assertion of human brotherhood and 
human values transcends the merely 
human and mundane sphere and 
reaches out to contact with a di- 
vine personality who has set a moral 
order for the world; to whom, if we 
are faithful, we can turn for aid; 
who in the broadest sense of the term 
can save us from our sins. 
Do we not need in this moment 
access to a serene faith so eloquently | 
expressed in the chorus of the old | 


| German hymn which I found quoted | 


| plenty has 


enjoys the opportunity as well as the | 
| family had all that it needed to eat, 





| we must 


in a current magazine: 

“Human guarding cannot aid us, 
God must guard us, 
God who made us; 
Lord, by thy Grace and Might, 
Grant to us a peaceful night.” 


That hymn, we are told, was sung 
long ago by the city watchman of a 
German town to mark the hours | 
through the night. Is not our need 
today greater than that of the peo- 
ple asleep in that old city? Only by 
discovering the source and power of 
that peace that is Christmas can the 
civilization we know escape destruc- 
tion at the hands of a new Dark 
Ages. 


Edward A. O'Neal 


President, American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, speaking 
from New Orleans, La. 


HE theme of this Forum tonight, | 

the promotion. of good will in | 
America through honesty, unselfish- 
ness, tolerance, and understanding, 
was emphasized at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, which was recently held 
here in New Orleans. 

If the keynote that was struck 
here continues to reverberate and 
grow, as I hope and believe it will, 
it will cause the growth of a new 
era in agriculture, labor and industry. 
Because the emphasis was placed not 
on any one of these three, but on the 
three working together, their rela- 
tionship and interdependence. 

If these great forces will seek to 
operate as parts of a living whole, 
seeking to complete the other rather | 
than compete with it, we will find 
ourselves progressing in unison to- 
ward the goal, which is security for | 
labor, stability for industry, and 
parity for agriculture. 

Tonight, as Christmas day draws 
to a close, we would like to know 
that every family in this land of 
had a Merry Christmas, 
that every father has a job that 
would pay enough to give his loved 
ones enough food and clothes—this 
must be the ultimate aim of all. 


Meeting Needs of All 


Would Mean Prosperity 


Then, in our cities we would have 
no lines of hungry men and women 
unable to buy the food and clothes 
they need on one hand, and groups 
of farmrs on the other trying to dis- 
pose of huge surpluses. If every 





shoes, warm clothing, and a few of 
those small luxuries that make life a 
gracious thing and had the ability 
to buy these things, industry would 
have its mills humming, labor would 
have no problem, and the farmer 
would be happy. We must adapt our- 
selves to our country as it is today— 
find a balance between 
groups, the lack of which is so much | 
in evidence. 

We have become in America the 
world’s greatest producers of goods 
and commodities. Inventive genius 
has perfected ‘our production process 
to an amazing degree. We can pro- 
duce more with less work; however, 


|} and agriculture. 


our methods of distribution have not 


kept pace with our methods of pro- | 
| duction. 


If they had kept pace we 
would be consuming vastly more 
than we are consuming today, and 
labor would be fully employed, but 
the method for doing this has so far 
not been worked out. This can be 
accomplished only when prices, prof- 
its, and wages are in such fair rela- 
tionship that one group can buy 
what another produces. 


The Task of Labor, 
Industry, Agriculture 


This is the job for labor, industry 
Can we do it? I 
believe we can. If through education 
the people can be made to see the 
simple truths that underlie the situa 
tion, then the different groups will 
be willing to sit down together in a 
spirit of give as well as take, and 
work out a balance. 

With this objective in view, farm- 
ers have asked President Roosevelt to 
call together leaders of the three 
groups, labor, industry and agricul- 
ture to discuss a program of action 
designed to promote economic bal- 


ance between these groups on a basis | 


that will permit full utilization of our 
great productive resources 


Our people still have confidence in 


the spirit of democracy which has | 
been handed down to them, and con- | 


fidence in themselves to work for a 
better day. 
and such a faith, we will not fail. 


Charles R. Hook 


President, National Association 
of Manufacturers, speaking 
from Middletown, Ohio 


E have been asked to express our 
views on the theme “How Can 
America Best Heal Its Frictions and 
Class Wars.” 
If there is to be peace in our rela- 
tionships between the various groups 
in our society, then there must be 


| mutual respect and confidence. 


There is no more important job to- 
day than that of self-analysis. It 
will avail us little to call attention 
to the shortcomings of others if we 
fail to recognize and correct our own 
defects. 

If industry, agriculture, labor and 
Government will really work to- 
gether in an atmosphere of mutual 


tolerance and respect, then confi- 
dence will be developed through 
understanding. 


National Peace Rests 
On Local Communities 


The first stones in our foundation | 


of national understanding must be 
laid in our individual communities. 
National peace friction simply 
reflects the sum of the average con- 
ditions that exist in the many com- 
munities that make up the nation. 
Wise business management recog- 
nizes that if industry is to do its full 
share in building national good will 
and cooperation, it must first win 
the confidence and respect of the 
communities in which its plants are 
located. This requires full support 
of those activities and institutions 
which are working to create health- 
ful and happy living conditions. 
Good homes, good schools, 


or 


character-building 
churches—these create a wholesome 
atmosphere where the seeds of fric- 
tion cannot take root and flourish. 

Cooperation through understand- 
ing is the only method that brings 


about good will and a sound solution | 


of an economic or social problem 





With such a heritage | 


proper | 
recreational facilities, well supported | 
institutions and | 


¢ either in the community or in the 
nation. 

As an illustration of what can be 
done to create a better understand- 
ing between groups, the National 
| Association of Manufacturers’ Com- 
mittee on Agricultural Cooperation 
| during the past year held a series of 

joint meetings with real dirt farmers 

all over the country under the 

auspices of the State agricultural 
| colleges. The purpose of these meet- 
ings was to gain a first-hand impres- 
sion of the farmers’ viewpoints and 
| problems by gathering unbiased, im- 
partial facts. Can there be any 
doubt that, as a result of this close 
personal contact and _ discussion, 
there will be a better understanding 
of the problems of business and 
agriculture and the interdependence 
of these two groups? 

In the field of employer - employe 
| relationships, much more has been 
accomplished in bringing about un- 
derstanding than we have been led 
to believe by the reports of industrial 
strife. Trouble always makes news, 
and dramatizes discord out of all 
proportions. However, there are 
thousands of plants, in this country, 
employing millions of workers, where 
happy, friendly relations exist. But 

these seldom make the headlines. 


Eliminating Discontent 
Among the Workers 


| 

| The management of these plants 
learned long ago that there must be 
a free interchange of ideas and in- 
formation between management and 
employes on all matters of mutual 
interest; that prompt adjustment of 
all complaints is necessary; and 
that good working conditions, fair 
wages and opportunity for advance- 
ment eliminate the causes of dis- 
content. 

We cannot legislate peace and 
harmony into our industrial relations 
any more than we can bring love and 
respect into our family life by law. 

In many other directions we are 
suffering today because of legislation 
too hastily drafted without thorough 
and complete “off the record” dis- 
cussions and study in conference 


with those most experienced and 
best qualified. Such meeting of 
minds begets cooperation. 
Forces That Threaten 
Our Democracy 
Under the mellow glow of the 


Christmas candles around our fire- 
Side tonight, we are surrounded by 
the outpouring of love and affection 
and the lusty joy of little children. 
Events transpiring in other nations 
of the world make us realize how 
greatly the happiness of every Amer- 
ican family depends upon the preser- 
vation of democratic principles, This 
thought brings a further realization 
that there are forces at work in our 
country bent on stirring up class 
hatred that would destroy democracy 
and the moral fibre of our people. 


The Need of Deeds 
In Support of Words 


Let our deeds speak for us, for it 
is not what we say or promise, but 
what we do that counts. And finally, 
if we would heal the wounds of fric- 
tion, let us unite in a common effort 
to bring peace through understand- 
ing throughout the nation so that 
all the people may enjoy a fuller, 
happier, better life. 

As Thomas Bracken, the poet, so 
beautifully expressed it: 


Oh! God, if men could see a 
little clearer, 

Or judge less harshly when 
they cannot see. 

Oh! God, if men could draw 
a little nearer 

To one another. They’d be 
nearer then to Thee— 

AND UNDERSTOOD. 





Robert A. Taft 


| Senator-Elect, of Ohio, speak- 
| ing from Cincinnati, Ohio. 


T has become fashionable in the 

world today to take a bitter, un- 
compromising position in favor of 
one’s own interest, regardless how it 
affects the affairs of others. 

We see nationalism developed to a 
point which threatens in a few years 
of war to destroy a civilization built 
up by centuries of effort. 

In this country every group insists 
on setting up one or more formal 
organizations, and choosing leaders 
whose only concern is the forwarding 
of the group’s interest. Too often 
such organization results in the 
raising to power of the most extreme 
representatives of each group, men 
who feel that their position depends 
on being utterly unreasonable in the 
interest of their constituents. This 
over-organization has increased bit- 
ter feeling between classes, between 
races, between groups. 

Of course, fundamentally this bit- 
terness is due to a deeper cause— 
to the general unwillingness to rec- 
ognize the good faith, honesty, and 

[Continued om Page 5.) 
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Suggestions From National Leaders on Appeasing Our Clashing Factions to 
Promote the Welfare of All 


Robert A. Taft 


Senator-elect, of Ohio, speak- 
ing from Cincinnati, Ohio 
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point of view of others than one’s 
own friends. 

It is the duty of all of us to urge 
on every group and particularly on 
group leaders, and particularly on 
our own group leaders, the absolute 
necessity of tolerance for the views 
of others, and a willingness to rec- 
ognize the fact that our own inter- 
ests must always be subordinated to 
the public welfare. Putting it 
other way, we cannot improve our 
own condition at the expense of the 
welfare of other groups. 


an- 


Members of Congress 
Represent All Groups 


Many people are scornful of poli- 
ticians and of their representatives 
in Congress, but they must remem- 


ber that a Senator or Congressman, 


unlike most of those who talk to- 
day in the press or on the radio, | 
represents all groups, races and 


classes in his district. He must lis- 


ten with real sympathy to the pleas 
} in 


of every group, and try to look at 
public questions from its point of 
view. 

Then he must weigh the public in- 
terest, and see how far that interest 
can be reconciled with the interest 
of the particular group. It is 
always easy, and the task can be 
made infinitely harder if 


regards those who differ with him as 


not 
everyone 


knaves, or at least as fools. 


The Public Interest 

As Ultimate Guide 

The 
matter of fact, 


public 
the laborer 


interest of each group, as a 


is wrapped up in the 
The of 
the cure unem 


interest. prosperity 


and of 
ployment in the cities is essential if 
farm prices are to be raised a 
reasonable level. The prosperity of 
the farmer is essential to give full- 
time employment in city manufac- 
turing plants. 


to 


No one can hope to advance his 
own interest by trampling the 
rights of others. The persecution of 
the Jews in Germany will do no na- 
tion so much harm as Gerniany 
itself. 


on 


Compromise Barred 


on Some Issues 


The reconciliation of conflicting 
views does not necessarily mean 
peace. There are certain basic prin- 


ciples in the interest of all the people 
which cannot be compromised. Re- 
conciliation at any cost only encour- 
ages the extremists to present out- 
rageous and unreasonable proposals 
in order to secure compromise. Right 
and wrong still exist, and because 
someone insists on being wrong, 
there seems to be no reason why the 
whole country should always be 
half wrong. 

But politicians and group repre- 
sentatives alike can adhere to their 
position, can adhere to sound princi- 
ple, without stirring up class hatred, 
if they will admit the good faith of 
their opponents, avoid personalities, 
and try to present in clear and calm 
language the reasons for their own 
faith. The other fellow may not al- 
ways be right, but let us assume that 


" he is honest in his views. 


Peace on earth depends not on 
surrender, but on meeting opposition 
in a spirit of tolerance, sympathy and 


good humor 


William B. Bankhead 


Of Alabama, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives; 
Speaking from Washington, 
D. C. 

HINKING tonight as we should In 
terms of the significance of an 
immemorial anniversary to be cele- 
brated tomorrow, my mind goes back 
over twenty centuries to “The Man 
of Galilee.” 


This has been announced as an 
hour of reconciliation, and being 
such it involves considerations of tol 
erance, justice, and charity. If it 


were not universally recognized that 
the whole world is aflame with the 
passions of greed, martial fervor, na- 
tional aspirations, prejudices 
and religious interdictions, and that 


race 


our own domestic affairs are shot 
through with class-consciousness, 
economic bitterness and_ political 
fratricide, there would be no legiti- 
mate excuse for invoking the sp 


and purpose of this hour. 
Such premises belng granted as 
they must be by all thoughtful men, 


statement. 


| of 


we play the part of prudence and 


of wisdom in undertaking to solve 
them by appeals, not 
only mind, but 
the public conscience. It would be 
the ultimate doctrine of despair to 
feel that the burdens 
down so heavily upon the sons of 


forever 


and reconcile 
to the public 


} 


aiso 


now bearing 


men are insoluble. 


Present Problems 
Held Solvable 


a 


The challenge then is diligent 
quest for some formula of allevia- 
tion. Where shall we find By 
what processes of appeal and dis- 
cussion and action may the bar- 


riers of misunderstanding be broken 


it? 
i? 


down? 

I do not think the answer will be 
found in the realm of pure reason, 
the domain of economic 
argument, or by the bludgeoning of 
brute force, nor indeed in the field 
of purely economic advantages. 
Those are things of mind and muscle 
and money. 

No great and enduring advances 
culture or civilization have ever 
been achieved purely through gross 
All the pages 
of 


or within 


materialistic agencies. 
history “with their 
tragic fate and pathetic grandeur do 
but serve teach us that immor 
tality cherishes as her choicest 
nurselings the wrecks and castaways 
of finite fortune.” 


stories 


to 


Sees An Answer In 


“Applied Religion” 


To my conception, possibly as old- 
fashioned and out of date as mil- 
lions may now conceive it, the best 


solvent for our manifold modern dilf- 
ficulties, if found at will be in 
the realm of applied religion. And 
that belief justified my opening 
reference to the Man of Galilee. 


all, 


Aside from all considerations of di- 
vinity, in the sanctity of which some 
six hundred million people are dedi- 
cated, I feel justified in appealing to 
the grandeur of His moral and eco- 
nomic philosophy as an antidote for 
many of our most grievous domestic 
and international wounds. The es 
sence of that philosophy is a direct 
appeal, not to the minds of men 
alone, but with searching directness 
to their hearts, and to me, what this 
troubled world needs more today 
than all other treasures combined, 
is understanding hearts. 
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If today, all men 
high positions and low, employer and 
employee, exalted and abased, could 
find the time to read the fifth, sixth 
and seventh chapters of the Gospel 
by St. Matthew, the Sermon on the 
Mount, and ponder its wisdom, its 
clarity of moral standards, its impli- 





cations of business square dealing, 
its appeal for sympathy and justice 
for the underprivileged, its admoni- 
tions of disaster to those who use 
power unmercifully —and remember 
these elemental things and fashion 
their conduct upon such standard: 

we would not need so many restraints 
and repressions in government; we 
would have far less of bitterness and 
rebellion from the “have nots”; we 
would go a long way in reducing the 
sinister growth of class-conscious- 

v } 

ness, and a nearer approach to 
equality of opporti y and equality 





of benefit from their labors for every 


citizen under the flag 


Asks for Revival 
of Mutual Trust 


With the utmost reverence, I ven- 
ture to suggest that today no greater 


economic or sociological 


political or 
platform could be contrived than 
this: “Therefore all things whatso- 


ever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them.” 


We politicians have been sorely 


in America in # beset in these later years to try to 


find a healing for the peoples’ hurts; 
the partisans of factions have been 
at one another's throats with charges 
of incompetence to contrive remedies 
for a stumbling civilization; many of 
our citizens are seeing red and feel- 
ing blue. Maybe we have been grasp- 
ing at shadows, when the substance 
was within our hands. The chasten- 
ing rod of frustration may yet drive 
us back to some of the sublimer, but 
much simpler things of the spirit. 
There may come the day when the 
collective judgment of our people will 
agree that for a long, long time, they 
have been throwing away “the pearl 
more precious than all our tribe.” 


Stanley F. Reed 


Associate Justice, Supreme 
Court of the United States, 
Speaking from Washington, 
D.C. 


HE continuous stream of human 
activity, carrying mankind along 
its way of life, neither pauses for 
holidays nor marks the annual turn 
of the calendar. 
the millions who are a part of its 
flow, these recurring dates give sig- 
nal for thought as to the ends for 
which we labor. 
Today we may rejoice in the com- 


+ 


But to the minds of | 


ple to work out our national destiny 


for the benefit of the whole, rathe 
than of any part, large or small, o 
our citizens. This work needs 
united energies of the race. All tha 


r 
f 


the 


t 


has occurred in the known history 
of the world, all the events of our 


national life, 
useful in furthering this ideal. 


Lowering of Ideals 
Is Chief Danger 


are but experiences 


Many events have taken place and 
many courses of conduct have been 
chosen which have held back rather 


than aided our efforts. 


But so long 


as failure comes from the inability 
of man to bring about the full fru- 
ition of his plans, it is of little mo- 


ment. 


ideals can there be disaster. 


Only in the lowering of our 
More 


wisdom and understanding will bring 


Success, 


This ideal of general welfare must 


be kept as a positive force in our life 


To retain the form is not enough. 
Although there is written into our 
organic law provisions which guar- 
antee the rights of man, if we, asa 


nation, have not 


the determination 


to carry out those promises, minori- 


ties will suffer. 

If the individual persists in efforts 
to advance his personal welfare, at 
the expense of the good of the peo- 
ple, as a whole, he not only destroys 


mon purpose of the American peo- + himself but weakens the community 


in which he lives. When various 
pressure groups seek benefits to ad- 
vance 
quickly counter and, in a few moths, 
the efforts of the one cancel those 
of the other. Propaganda defeats 
propaganda. Such bickerings quickly 
develop animosities too deep to per- 
mit of reasoned advance toward 
unanimously desired objectives. 


Mutual Tolerance 


As Aid to Progress 
expect that 
or selfish men, convinced their way 
best for them, will wholly sub- 
ordinate self to public good. Social 
and political ends are not gained by 
prayer alone. We cannot expect that 
able and successful men will give 
up willingly their convictions as to 
the best method of accomplishing 
results. Humans are not angels. 

While some will remain aloof, we 
can and do expect that the great 
majority of our leaders in thought 
and action, and our people, will work 
together to bring about the desired 
ends. When that effort is under- 
taken with a determination to view 
the needs, plans and ideas of others 
with the same tolerance we hope to 
receive for our own, it will accomp- 
lish wonders. 


We cannot ambitious 


is 


The cooperation of its citizens is | 


the glory of the Nation. 





By Dr. Mary E. Woolley 


Westport, N. Y.; Chairman, Women's Cooperating 
Commission of Federal Council of Churches; 
Former President, Mt. Holyoke College 


66E,,VERY century has its special 

4 problem. The problem of the 
Twentieth Century is that of learn- 
ing how to live together.” 

It is twenty years since these words 
were spoken by a wise student of 
human affairs, but the years have 
simply accentuated the truth of his 

“Learning how to live 
-wherever we turn our 
international affairs to 
concerns, are 


ng 
together” 
eyes, to 
our own domesti 


or 


c we 


| confronted by that problem. 


“Insoluble? There are those who 
think that it is, who gloomily predict | 
the collapse of civilization, a return 
to the Dark Ages. One of the trends 
of today is that toward pessimism, 
which in time of war would be con- 


sidered a mark of cowardice, if not 
of treason. “They shall not pass,” 
these foes of construction in our 
modern life. That is the attitude 
which should be taken by every 
thinking human being. 

That attitude does not mean hid- 
ing our heads, ostrich-like, refusing 
to see the problems involved. There 
are problems in the art of learning 
how to live together, very real ones, 


They call 
applied to 
difficulties 
of human 


but they are not insoluble. 
first for thinking power 
social, economic, political 
which stand in the way 
relationships. 

It a curious contradiction that 
in a day conspicuous for the achieve- 
ments of the human mind in 
scientific field there should be a 
widespread feeling that the human 
mind is powerless in the field of hu- 
man relations! It is not powerless. 
The trouble is that the human mind 
has not been applied in the field of 
economic, social and political prob- 


1S 


the 


lems aS it Nas 


been applied in the 
field of physical science. 
But mentality is not enough. The 


ore 


problem of human relations is am 


difficult one to solve, for it enters 
into the things of the spirit as well 
as into the things of the mind. 


the family of nations, among races 
and groups in our own national life, 
until there is “good will among men.” 
May this Christmas-tide see the be- 
ginning of the new era. 


By Dr. Ernest Minor 
Patterson 
Professor of Economics, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; Presi- 
dent, the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science 


the United States 
s of Between Govern- 
and ind between em- 
ployers and employes. In their recent 
acute forms, both from the 
profound political and economic re- 
djustments that are taking place 
hroughout the world. Happily both 
of these strains are moderating. 
Further gains are needed. The 
clash between Government and busi- 
ness can be softened, if Government 
will change many uncertainties to 
certainties. If revisions are to be 
made in the National Labor Rela- 
Act they should be made 
promptly and clearly; tax uncertain- 
ties should be clarified in order that 
business men may, know what they 


™m 


must pay and in what form. 


nin 


pay IN wi 
sorts 


two 


ment busi! 


1e€SS 
arise 


a 
+ 
t 


1S 


tions 


Business men should realize that 
many past abuses should not be re 
peated and cooperate more fully in 
framing and carrying out legislation 
to that end. Also, it is time for them 


to realize that taxes will not be re- | 


duced and to work for a satisfactory 
revision of our tax laws. 

Employers and employes ought 
now to lay their cards more openly 
on the table. Employers should rec- 
ognize that workers will not accept 
indefinitely great irregularities in 
employment and the uncertainties of 





{ “Peace on earth” will never come in 
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legislation has come to Stay. Work- 
ers are insistent on the “right to a 
job” and on more economic security, 

Employes need to realize the finan- 
cial limitations of many employers 
and more and more of them are do- 
ing so. However, they need to be 
taken more fully into the confidence 
of their employers by receiving more 
complete information of the finan- 
cial conditions of the employers with 
whom they are dealing. 


| 


By Dr. A. W. Fortune 


Pastor, Central Christian Church, Lexington, Ky.; Former 
President of The International Convention 
of the Disciples of Christ 


HE problem of living together has | 


become very much complicated 
in our complex social order. There 
must be the right attitude of mind 
and heart on the part of the people 
as a whole before a solution can 
be found. 

That attitude can be developed by 
the cooperation of all educational 
agencies, such as the school, the 
church, the press, the radio and the 
movie. These agencies that create 
public opinion should be guided by 
certain principles which will inevi- 
tably lessen class friction. 

The following would seem to be of 
fundamental importance: 

All have equal rights in our coun- 
try. That has been a basic principle 
of our government from .the begin- 
ning, and we are not good citizens 
unless we recognize that fact. 

All groups have a contribution to 
make to the common good, and we 
should seek to have an appreciative 
understanding of each other. That 
means that we should seek to under- 
stand the rights of others and their 
value to the social order. 


The common good is more im- 
portant than the good of a particu- 
lar group, and instead of seeking our 
own advantage we should think of 
ourselves in relation to the whole. 
Hence, each group has obligations as 
well as rights. 

The welfare of each group is de- 
pendent on the common good, for 
we rise or fall together Conse- 
quently, when we injure one group 
we injure ourselves 

There are obligations that are 
more important than group loyalties, 
because the separate groups are sub- 
ordinate to these. We all have obli- 
gations to the nation, to the King- 
dom of God, and to humanity, and 
our group loyalties must contribute 
to these larger welfares. 

As a minister I am confident that 


the church can do more than it is 
doing to create the right attitude 
of mind and heart toward these 
principles that are at the basis of 
right human relationships. I am 
convinced that the church must be- 
gin at home and set its own house 
in order. 


SOME OBSCURE MILESTONES 
- ON THE PATH TOWARD PEACE 


| 


HERE still are nations and groups 
within nations which, “at times, 
against great odds and in the face 





Voice of common sense 
behind 
fairs. 


recent world af- 
Groups within na- 
tions: Their effect on war 


and peace. 











of heart-breaking difficulties, are 


a dependent old age. Social security | working for a better world”, Secre- 








| 


tary of State Cordell Hull recently 
reminded delegates to the Eighth 
Pan American Conference at Lima, 
Peru. 

In the search for a better world, 
the voice of groups within nations 
has been heard with increasing 
strength during recent months. In 
some cases this voice for peace has 
had some effect on major interna- 
tional events. 

The “no war” pact just signed be- 
tween France and Germany—what- 
ever realists may think of its practi- 
cal value— represents an achieve- 
ment long desired by groups of pri- 


\ 


vate citizens in France and Ger- 
many. 

More than four years ago a dele- 
gation of French war veterans vis- 
ited Germany and spoke with Ger- 
man war veterans. These men had 
faced each other across no man’s 
land between 1914 and 1918. They 
met in 1934 to talk peace. 

The French visit was returned by 
German and the 
sult was that, under the leadership 
of Pierre Etienne Flandin, former 
French Premier, a sizeable group of 
opinion took form in France that 


war veterans re- 


their special desires, others | 


Harry L. Hopkins 


Secretary of Commerce and 
Former Works Progress Ad- 
ministrator, Speaking from 
Washington, D. C. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT, in the 

midst of his Christmas reunion, 
has given me this statement to read 
to you tonight: 

“The glory of the first Christ- 
mas message—as announced to 
the shepherds of Bethlehem—is 
that the glad tydings are for all 
people. 

“No one was overlooked or for- 
gotten when the multitude sang 
—glory to God in the highest and 
on earth peace, good will to men, 

“The joy and happiness of 
Christmas time extends to all 
nations and to all people. The 
spirit of Christmas is the hope of 
mankind.” 

The reading of the President’s 
statement and the dwelling of our 
minds on those peaceful scenes in 
Bethlehem must make you wonder, 
as it has me, why the world should 
be so full of strife and hatred. At 
the very time we celebrate His birth- 
day, bombs are dropping on children 
on their way to church and school. 
We read of armies that burn and 
sack ancient cities. 


———____—---- 4 





Fires of Intolerance 
Are Still Ablaze 


Nations not only quarantine their 
borders against one another, but 
within nations the fierce fires of in- 
tolerance burn—freedom is assailed 
—and in parts of the world liberty 
seems to be no more 


In the United States a great 
corporation is looted—a bank is 
robbed—punishing laws are passed 


to prevent their recurrence—a bit- 
ter strike or lockout finds the em- 
ployer and employe engaged in 
what amounts to economic warfare 

murder and violence are the daily 
fare of newspaper readers. It some- 
times appears that the whole world 
is seeking to destroy itself in bitter- 
ness and hate. 

Yet I know this is not true and I 
think I know it because I have seen 
the homes in which American fam- 
ilies dwell. I lived all of my child- 
hood and youth in a town named 
Grinnell, in Iowa, and I can see no 
well these friendly families—confi- 
dent, fearless, religious, determined 
to find a good way of life for them- 
selves and their children, and they 
do it by working hard, by being in- 
herently honest, and by a wholesome 
joy of living. 

Peace of Christmas 
In American Homes 

In those homes today, in that lit- 
tle town and thousands of homes in 
towns and cities like it all over this 
land, families gathered today, pres- 
ents were given and received, a tree 
was lighted, songs were sung, and 
God's blessing was asked. 

I have spent Christmas in one of 


those American homes. I was a 
guest, invited—as so many of you 
were today—to the firesides of 


The red stockings were 
fire place, and the chil- 
dren awoke ever so early. Their 
shrill laughter filled the house and 
Merry Christmas was said over and 
over again. And we went to church 
to return thanks for our blessings, 
We had a real Christmas dinner, 
Now the children are in bed and 
another Christmas is about over. 
The head of the family with whom 
I spent Christmas happened to be 
the President of the United States, 


cther homes. 
hung by the 


His Christmas statement is Amer- 
ica’s expression of a will to peace 
and well-being for all our people. 
If I could say the words that are 
in our hearts tonight, they would 
be 

“Oh God, give us the strength and 
courage and wisdom to make of 
America a happy home for us all. 
Banish hate and fear from our 


hearts and help us to dwell forever 
in peace.” 


was pledged to a peace agreement 
with Germany. 

This group now hails the recent 
pact signed by French Premier Dala- 
dier and German Foreign Minister 
von Ribbentrop in Paris as a triumph 
for sanity in international relations. 
War veterans’ organizations of 
France are pleased that France and 
Germany have taken this way of 
showing that they are oa speaking 
terms, 

In the United States, many private 
organizations consider that the 
trade-agreement policy, now so ac- 
tively pushed by Secretary Hull, is a 
triumph for common sense. 

The Hull trade program is based on 
the thesis that commerce between 
nations should be as free as possible, 
tariff walls should be lowered and re- 
strictions should be removed. The 
purpose is to “spread” the effects of 
international trade instead of to 

(Continued on Page 13.] 
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+ APPEASING OUR CLASHING GROUPS: VIEWS FROM CONGRESS + 


By Senator Harrison’ Legislative Leaders Offer Their Proposals to Bring Together America’s Factions 


Democrat, of Mississippi; Chair- 
man, Senate Committee on 
Finance 


OR the past six years we have 

tried, by legislation, to solve many 
problems. In the main, our objec- 
tives have been most worthy and hu- 
mane. There has arisen, of course, 
a difference of opinion as to the best 
means of obtaining those objectives 
but the ends sought have deserved 
the favorable consideration and com- 
mendation of the American people. 
It would have been impossible to 
have done as much as we have with- 
out making mistakes. To me, the 
highest order of statesmanship is, 
when a mistake is apparent, to con- 
fess the error, and to apply, if possi- 
ble, the correction. 


To me, the most appealing and | 


necessary course is to reduce expen- 
ditures. During the last five years 
this Government has appropriated 
and expended for relief purposes 
nearly eighteen billions of dollars. 
These appropriations covered a wide 
range of Government activities, and 
were made to meet an emergency. 


Effects of Relief 

We all must appreciate the vast 
amount of benefit which has been 
brought to individuals, families and 
communities from many of these ex- 
penditures. The program of assist- 
ance has given succor and relief, 
through employment, to millions 
whose fighting spirit was flickering 
and whose hope of the future had 
vanished. 

But whatever benefits may have 
come from these expenditures, there 
are tens of thousands of our citizens 
whose rugged characters have been 
affected and whose views on life and 
government have been transformed. 
Many have come to feel that the 
Government exists to support them 
and theirs. 

And so, I have no doubt that it is 
the much wiser policy on the part of 
this Government to devise plans that 
will encourage private industry to 
give employment to the deserving 
citizens, rather than for the Govern- 
ment to continue its present relief 
program. If these large expenditures 
for relief and other emergency pur- 


poses are reduced and more rigid | 


economy employed, then we can ap- 
proach in the very near future the 
time when Government receipts and 
Government expenditures will 
balanced, and the day will be has- 
tened when our national debt will 
be reduced. 


The Tax Problem 


If taxes are too high, capital will 
not become invested in new enter- 
prise and new ventures to give new 
employment to thousands. Too high 
taxes have been one of the control- 
ing forces in checking the industrial 
advancement and natural develop- 
ment of the country. 

We cannot reach importance as a 


be 


world factor in trade and commerce | 


and peace through differences within 
any political party. It cannot be ac- 
complished by any one political 
party, but it must be done through 
the united and cooperative spirit of 
right-thinking Americans who be- 
lieve in the preservation of our form 
of government and that equal treat- 
ment be accorded every class of our 
citizens. 

When we read today of what is 
going on in many of the other coun- 
tries of the world—autocracy and 
religious and racial persecution—we 
can appreciate the broad principles 
upon which this Government was 
founded, and re-dedicate ourselves 
toward a united effort to dissipate 
the faults that sometimes appear to 
blur our vision. 


Understanding Needed 

At this time, in the tangled 
thought of the nation, when diverse 
views and opinions are being ex- 
pressed, let us remember that Vol- 
taire was right when he said: 
“I dont agree with you, but I 
will give my life to see you have 
the right to disagree with me.” 
What we need now, in all our peo- 
ple, is the quality of courage, mag- 
nanimity, forgiveness and under- 
standing. 

In addresses at Detroit, Mich.; 
South Bend, Ind., and Cincinnatt, 


More religion, less atheism; 

More understanding between capi- 
tal and labor, less greed; 

More regard for the rights of all 

More regard for the sanctity of 
laws and private and public obliga 
tions; ’ 

More decentralization in wealth 
Government and power; 

More of the faith in man and God 
which existed in “the horse and 


buggy” days. 





Harris 


& Ewing 


SENATOR M. M. LOGAN 





By Senator Logan 


Democrat, of Kentucky; Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee 
on Mines and Mining 

OW can America 


= 

tions and its class wars?” is 
question whith you ask of some of us 
at the holiday season of the year. 

Teaching the people from their in- 
fancy to be fair, one to another, 
the best way to avoid friction and 
class wars. If we who believe that 
God the Father all men and 
that all men, therefore, are brothers, 
should be able to make the world un- 
derstand this message, there would 
ke no room for class hatred or fric 
tion. 

Living closer to God and under- 
standing His plans toward men is 
the best way to answer your question. 


fric 
the 


heal its 


is 


is of 


By Rep. C. 


AM pleased to comply with your | 


request, though what I have to 
say may seem somewhat practical 
and realistic at this holiday season. 
It is my opinion that the frictions 
of our modern life, particularly the 
“conflicts of groups in our midst,” 
could and would be lessened, min- 
imized and ameliorated by a return 
to the old conceptions of govern- 
ment, and by a revived and renewed 
recognition of the fundamental phi- 
losophy of the founding fathers. 
Such philosophy is wisely defined, 
it seems to me, in the Constitution 
itself, to the effect that the inter- 
ference by the Government in the 
life of the individual should be re- 


| duced to a minimum. 
“A wise and frugal Government,” 


said President Jefferson in his first 
inaugural, “which shall restrain men 
from injuring one another, shall 
other'vise leave them free to regu- 


late their own pursuits of industry | ciliation 
i rovement, and shall not take | 
and impro | ain 


| order, and 


from the mouth of labor the bread 
it has earned.” 

Whether we like it or not, it is true 
that our form of government 
surreptitiously, insidiously, and 
the hands of groups which have gone 
about it deliberately, been subjected 
to more destructive change in the 
last few years than in any previous 


at 


| period of no matter how long dura- 
| tion since its establishment as a rep- 


O., Senator Harrison discussed “Cur- | 


rent Trends,” “Current Problems” 
and “Business Recovery.” The fore- 
going are excerpts from these 


addresses. 





By Representative 
A. Leonard Allen 


Democrat, of Louisiana; Mem- 
ber, House Committee on 
Flood Control 


SUGGEST the following: 
More nationalism, less interna- 
tionalism; 
More Americanism, less un-Ameri- 
canism: 


Pere Jove, less hate; 


democracy. 
see it, that which 
is a revival of that 


resentative 

As I 
most of all 
ousy of the rights of the people so 
much in evidence in those days of 
the Continental Congress, the Con- 
gress of the Confederation, and 
those other early Congresses under 
the Constitution. 

Otherwise, I am convinced 
status quo will continue, and our 
form of government will progres- 
sively be disintegrated and destroyed, 


need 
jeal- 


we 


the 


and in the process will become less | 


and less representative as bureau- 
cracy completes conquests and 
class is more frequently and disas- 
trously arrayed against class. 

It stands to reason that no constl- 
tutional form of government can 
possibly continue to exist or to be 
maintained as such, unless the peo- 
ple have not only an intelligent and 
interested constitutional 


prin .) 


its 


of 


addition 


grasp 


but in thereto 


' truth that 


For 


Senator-elect, Republican, of 


Wisconsin 


| AM enumerating a 
which occur to me in 


vour question of “How can America 
ctions and its class wars?” 


ideas 


answer to 


lew 


heal its fri 

This 
attitudes and principles than of laws 
and lawmaking. Let us seek a re- 
birth of individual responsibility and 
emphasize again the dignity of hon- 
truth of the idea 
expended is en 
reward, 


to me, is more a question of 


st labor and the 
effort 
an honest 
arou 
achieving 
organizations 
Let us seek to 


¢ 

that honest 
titled to 

us seek to 


se the interes 


in good 


labor 


of citizen 
business, good 
and good government. 
arouse the servants of government, 
labor leaders, and business men to 
the need of meeting brother as 
brother 

Let us seek to arouse the men who 
write, to the tremendous responsibil- 
ity they owe to the public not to max- 
imize divisions, hate and classism, 
but rather to spread the Yuletide 
message throughout the year. 

Let us seek to make apparent the 
we are in the same boat 

to row i 


every 


and that it behooves us in 
unison. 
ent to all citizens the need of a com- 
mon front to fight the common en- 
emy, the un-American ideas of fas- 
cism and communism, 

Let us seek to get rid of any leader 
ship which feeds on hate, suspicion 
and class warfare and to recognize 
that America is bigger than any class 
or group. 

Let us strive to keep government 
the servant instead of the master and 
help it to recognize its true steward- 
ship in the handling of the people’s 
money. 

Let us take inventory 
tional greatness, teaching the love of 
country, keeping the ancient land- 
marks which the centuries have 
proved sound, good and true, and 
courageously face the future, know- 
ing that the God of Washington, of 
Lincoln, and of our fathers is at hand 
to give us direction and guidance if 
we but seek Him out. 


of our na- 


A. Plumley 


Republican, of Vermont; Member of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations 





has | 
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weeversy: 
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| have ever and always a vigilant and 


militant purpose to defend them. 
After all is said and done, “con- 
and human brotherhood” 
the bedrock of established 
on the well considered 
disposition and determination of the 


| people themselves to protect and to 
Save such a fundamental prerequisite | 


from threatened disturbance or de- 
struction. 


By Senator J. W. Bailey 


"By Alexander Wiley 


Let us seek to make appar- | 


The Welfare of All 
By Sen. David |. Walsh 





Democrat, of Massachusetts; Chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Naval Affairs 


JERY rapid)y within the past gen- 
eration, especially since the great 
economic depression which para- 
lyzed our financial and industrial 


| 


mechanism, people have turned to | 


the national Government to solve 
problems which, during our entire 
life as a nation, we have been in the 
habit of regarding as the problems 
the individual, the family, and 
local or State governments. 

That this has served to centralize 
power and social control at Wash- 
ington is undeniable. Equally unde- 
niable is the fact that bitter antag- 


of 


onisms have arisen among many 
groups throughout the nation who 


are in sharp disagreement concern- 
ing the manner in which this newly 
conscripted power of the Federal 
Government is being used. 
Between the avowed advocates of 
constitutionalism whose arguments 
are based on the intrinsic worth of 
the capitalistic system as it has 
flourished in America for over one 
hundred and fifty years and the ar- 
dent proponents of the new sociali- 
zation of finance and industry and 
the adoption of the collectivist state, 
there is, of course, a wide and appar- 
ently unbridgeable gap-—a conflict 
in basic philosophy so fundamental 
as to be impossible of compromise. 


Objectives Are Similar 

Yet close analysis shows, I be- 
lieve, that in principle the major ob- 
jectives of these contending groups 
are essentially the same, namely, to 


provide opportunity for work for all 
willing employable members of so- 
ciety, banish poverty and need, and 
foster broader participations and en- 
joyments in the benefits of modern 
civilization. 

Unfortunately, these conflicts, 
characterized too often by acrimony 
and a spirit of mutual distrust, have 
tended to engender deep-seated ani- 
mosities between classes which de- 
velop unnecessary and harmful fric- 
tions disturbing to the efficient func- 
tioning of our economic and politi- 
cal mechanisms. 

What is the remedy? 

In the first place, it is my opinion 
that a great many of these frictions 
are due to misunderstandings con- 
cerning the fundamental purpose of 
our Constitution, which is, of course, 
to insure liberty, happiness and pros- 
perity to all the people. 


Faith in Constitution 


We must renew our faith in the 
spiritual conceptions embodied in 


| that great document which find root 


in the age-old struggle of man for 
the priceless advantages of freedom 
—freedom to think, to worship, to 
strive and to possess; freedom to act 
in the ordering of life without op- 
pression by government or selfish 
masters. 

Toleration of the beliefs and view- 
points of others, willingness to meet 
on the common ground of discussion 


By Rep. J. Will Taylor 


Republican, of Tennessee; Member of the House 
Committee on Rules 


W* SHOULD exercise common 
sense, practice a liberal conserv- 
atism and let the welfare of the na- 
ion be the guiding star and shibbo- 
leth. 


The new Congress should 


| certain socialistic legisiation passed 


in the name of “democracy” which 
throttles American free enterprise 
and destroys American business. 

In my opinion, the forthcoming 
Congress will be the most important 
Session ever held in the history of 
the nation. 


Too Many Bureaus 


Whether this nation shall continue 
*as a democracy or become a Fascist 
State depends to a great degree on 


Congress. The problem of major mo- 
ment, in my judgment, is the de- 
mobilization of 
reaucracy which has grown up in 
the past six years. When the head 
of a bureau can set himself up as the 
prosecutor, the judge and the exe- 
cutioner, liberty, individual and 
otherwise, becomes merely a mock- 
ery. 











MERICA can “heal its frictions” 


the farmer produces or lowering the 
selling price the farmer must pay 
for what he buys; by Squeezing the 


repeal , 


the attitude and action of the 76th | 


the gigantic bu- | 


Recovery from our economic plight 
is paramount. 
ia legitimate industry must be pro- 
vided for the army of idle men and 
women. We want to see the husband 
on Saturday night bring home a pay- 


+ 


| 
| 


Regular employment | 


check which will purchase not only | 


necessities but also the comforts and 
at least some of the luxuries of life 
tcr his family, instead of a miserable 
WPA check which will barely provide 
a hand-to-mouth existence. 


More Individual Liberty 


We want to see the Strait-jacket 
removed from industry and _ the 
farmer enfranchised from bureau- 
cratic slavery so he may sow and 
reap according to his judgment and 
the laws of nature. 

Congress should enact 
zegislation for protection of Govern- 
ment against any subversive ek- 
ments which advocate force and vio- 
lence. 

Whether this is to be attained by 
Republicans acting in coalition with 
Democrats, or otherwise, is of little 
consequence. It is the attainment of 


By Senator H. H. Schwartz 


Democrat, of Wyoming; Member, Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce 


| of the benefits flowing from tech- 


and any “class wars” by giving | 
work to the unemployed; by either | 
increasing the selling price of what | 


water and salary graft out of mo- | 


nopoly capitalization and by giving | 
| the general public as purchaser more | 


Democrat, of North Carolina; Chairman, the Senate 


Committee 

MVUE only way America can heal its 
frictions and class wars is to 
elect men to office who are deter- 


mined to get rid of friction and class 
wars. What can we ,do when men 
now prominent in authority cultivate 
class wars? What can we do when 
politicians run for office by way of 
arraying those who have no property 
against those who have some? 

Once we get before the American 
| people a proper standard in this mat- 

ter, all will be well, and I think the 


proper standard is getting before 
them, Men who rise to office on the 
ciass war idea or the friction idea 


will be disposed to keep up the fric- 
tion and the class wars in order to 
keep themselves in office 

So I answer your question that we 
must proceed by way of a policy of 
We must seek to 


general education. 


on Claims 


nology. 

The unemployed and the employed 
worker, the farmer, and the great 
mass of consumers have no quarrel 
with our Federal Constitution or our 
form of government: and they are 
not misled by a lot of shadow-box- 
ing about the Constitution and 
States’ rights. 

We cannot indict an unemployed 


| 
quarter of our educated Americans 


uphold men who oppose class wars | 


and class friction. There is a na- 
tional interest, and only those men 
are fit for office who will stand for 
the national interest as opposed to 
any class or group interest. 

I recall the Biblical story of the 
man, son of a king, who sat 
at the gate of his father’s palace all 
day long cultivating the discontented 
by saying “If only 1 were king, you 
would receive justice.” He finally 
brought on a war with his father and 
his life. This ended the first 
class war for a time. 

It is not necessary now to take any- 
body’s life, but it might be a good 
thing to end the political lives of all 
those who base their politics upon 
catering to groups and classes and 
general discontent, 


young 


lost 


| 


as ne‘er-do-wells and expect to 
avoid frictions. Neither can we keep 
our rural youth from crowding the 
towns and cities unless we make 
farm life attractive. 

We cannot guarantee returns on 
personal savings and _ re-invested 
corporate earnings unless those in- 
vestments have behind them actual 
value in going concerns economically 
operated. 

No one has all the answers, but 
President Roosevelt has pointed the 
way, and New Deal legislation is 
blazing the trails and, in cases, has 
perfected the highways which lead 
to better conditions. 

Until our statesmen and our big 
business controls see the light, the 
Government, out of sheer necessity, 
must do the jobs. Meantime tax- 
payers, big and little, must under- 
write the costs. 

The recent election should deceive 
no one. When we eliminate local is- 
sues, a few liberals lost out to radi- 
cals and sly conservatives. 


a 


| mate cause of 


stringent | 
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and consultation, reliance on the or- 
derly processes of free government 
untainted by demands for cata- 
clysmic change, a true sense of so- 
cial justice and charity toward less 
favored fellowmen, the determina- 
tion to make government a vital, ac- 
tive force for preserving human 
rights without forgetting the wise 
protections democracy extends to le- | 
gitimately acquired, socially utilized 
property, the encouragement of our 
people in the virtues of self-depend- 
ence—these, in my judgment, are es- 
sential to the eradication of class 
prejudices and frictions, imperative 
“like to economic recovery and po- 
litical stability and peace. 





By Rep. C. A. Eaton 


Republican, of New Jersey, 
Member of the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs 


| gnaon human beings the source 
and secret of true unity, personal, 
political or social, is always spiritual. 
We live in a universe of infinite di- 
a_ back- 
The ulti- 
which 


versity developed against 
ground of infinite unity. 
the 
shadows the world today is to be 
found in a well-nigh universal spirit- 
ual and moral collapse which always 
results in intellectual imbecility and 
social conflict and confusion. 

We cannot have a united political 
party except by personal belief in 
and loyalty to great principles, which 
In essence are spiritual. We cannot 
have a united nation except by uni 
versal belief in and loyalty to the 
characteristic spiritual ideals and 
principles for the expression of 
which every nation exists. 

The cure for class hatred and the 
ruinous clash of personal interests 


chaos 
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and ambitions lies in a new appraise- 
ment and understanding of those 
mighty life-giving spiritual ideals of 
liberty and unity out of which our 
nation was born and by which it 


| has always been preserved and pros- 


pered. 
The cure for a decadent world 
Civilization, gone insane from the 


poison of fear, greed, intolerance and 
spiritual sterility, is a new spiritual 


| revelation such as transformed the 


| intellectual 


world 400 vears ago. 

In a word, I believe that the only 
hope of the world today, which in- 
cludes our own beloved nation, lies 
in a fresh infusion from the Divine 
Creator; a really spiritual 
which, while universal in moral and 


has power 


religion 
concepts, to 
regenerate the individual and clothe 
him in the spirit of tolerance, jus- | 
tice and brotherhood. 


By Rep. John Taber 


Republican, of New York; Mem- 
ber of the House Committee 
on Appropriations 


HIS is my answer: 

1. Remove Madam Perkins as 
Secretary of Labor and appoint in 
her stead an American—a man who 
believes in the American system of 
government, in liberty on the part 
of the working man and the farmer, 
and in the private employment of 


| our people in so far as it can be had; 


a man with either considerable busi- 
ness experience or experience as a 
working man, where he has been in 
a position that would enable him to 
understand how to promote the set- 
tlement of labor disputes. 

Have the Labor Department carry 
on a campaign such as Senator Davis 
carried on when he became Secretary 
of Labor to promote peace between 
employer and employe. 

This, together with the repeal of 
the National Labor Relations Act, 
would establish peace in industry and 
give private employers an opportun- 
ity to employ our people. 

The history of the last three years 
is replete with the Government pro- 
moting rather than discouraging 
labor difficulties. The standard of 
living of our people has been bowered, 
the income of our working people 
and farmers has been lowered be- 
cause of these operations. 

2. Get rid of that situation where 
Tommy Corcoran and Benny Cohen 
control the President and his poli- 
cies. It is time to do away with a 
destructive, backward-looking policy 
and to start forward and progress. 


Social Security Plans 

3. Get rid of most of the burden- 
some taxes which accompany the So- 
cial Security Act. The needs of the 
people for social security can be 
taken care of much better without 
taxes which prevent the employment 
of our people. 

4. Repeal the reciprocal trade 
agreement act. Give our people a 
chance to open their own factories 
and operate their own farms and sell 
their own goods. Do not forever 
force our farmers and our working 
men to compute the price of their 
products and their labor on a for- 
eign scale which has been kept down 
because of the propensity of foreign 
powers to destroy the substance of 
their people in war. 

5. America 1s filled with friction 
and class wars because of the infil- 
tration of mid-European ideas which 
came to us as a result of our par- 
ticipation in the World War. 

These European ideas must be 
placed in the background and Amer- 
ica must again be made the land of 
the free and the land of hope 
and opportunity, the land where, 
throughout all history until these 
times, when subversive influences 
have presented it, our young people 
have led America out of depressions 
by starting new enterprises and new 
methods of doing business which 
have given employment to our people 
and raised our standards of living. 

The further we get with European 
methods of destruction in America 
the worse we will be. The sooner we 
can get back to American ideals the 
better we will be off. 





By A. C. Schiffler 


Representative - elect, Republi- 
can, of West Virginia 
JITH the near approach of the 


New Year, men all over the world 
are perplexed. Differences seem in- 


; Surmountable, and chaotic conditions 


prevail. 

All human problems are susceptible 
of a sound solution if approached 
with an open mind and a disposition 
to give and to take. 

In our nation, differences exist be- 
tween industrial, labor, religious and 
governmental groups. At the risk of 
complete collapse these conflicts 
continue and inevitably will result 
in disaster to all who are involved, 

A solution must start with the in- 
dividual. High sense of conscientious 
religious devotion must be developed 
in each of us; a religion seeking Di- 
vine guidance and aid, by whatever 
path, appeals most strongly to the 
reason of the individual. 

This opportunity belongs to the 
churches and its ministers, and the 
world today issues to them a strong 
challenge to sell to mankind the 
greatest and most universally used 
commodity. 

Highly important to such solution 
is the birth within our nation of an 
idealism founded upon a genuine love 
for country, constitution and flag. 
The obligation of this development 
belongs to the statesmen and teach- 
ers, aided by the numerous methods 
available for the dissemination of 
such principles. Unity in thought 
and action can be thus attained. 

The development of religion and its 

[Continued on Page 7.] 
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AN END TO CLASS FRICTIONS: PROPOSALS OF OUR LEGISLATORS 


By A. C. SCHIFFLER 
Representative-elect, Republican of 
West Virginia 


[Continued From Page 6.] 
with the 
draw men 


dissemination, together re 
born Americanism, will 
closer together and thereby immeas- 
urably aid in the solution of our 
problems Individual profit and 
power must be subjugated to the gen- 
eral welfare of all 

Churechmen and ministers take up 
the armor; statesmen and teachers 
strive with sincerity and consistency 
to build. 

With concerted action by the min- 
isters of God and the representatives 
and teachers of the people, America 
can heai its frictions and destroy its 
class wars. Let’s all start the New 
Year by contributing unselfishly and 
consistently to such progress. 


By Representative 


Wilburn Cartwright 


Democrat, of Oklahoma; Chair- 
man, House Committee on 
Roads 


humble answer but firm con- 


y 
M viction is that the practice of 
the principles and the spirit 
taught by Jesus Christ can do more 
to hea] frictions and class wars than 
all the man-made laws that have 
been or ever will be written. 


as 





By Colgate W. 
Darden, Jr. 


Representative-elect, Democrat, 
of Virginia 

OU have asked me for a short ex 

pression on the theme “How can 
America heal frictions and its 
class wars.” 

In recent years there has been a 
good deal of legislation purporting to 
insure an equality of economic oppor- 
tunity in the nation. This oppor- 
tunity in the end must come as a re- 
sult of the orderly working of our 
facilities of production. The opera 
tion of these facilities depend to a 
great extent upon reasonable cer- 
tainty as ‘to the extent of legisla- 
tion having to do with business regu- 
lation and taxation. 

Therefore, it seems to me that the 
goal suggested in your query can best 
be brought about by: 

1. A determination as to just what 
will be the scope of Government reg 
ulation in the future. In other words, 
business should know with reason- 
able certainty the rules under which 
it must operate. These rules should 
be as few as possible 

2. A definite tax policy, free from 
punitive provisions, directed to rais- 
ing revenue. With this should be 
coupled a determined effort to bring 
Government expenses within income. 

This will give people an opportu- 
nity to plan for operations overa long 
term and expanding employment and 
production should result. This will 
come as near as anything I know to 
ending “frictions and class wars.” 


its 


By George H. Heinke 


Representative - elect, Republi- 
can, of Nebraska 


HIS Government and its _ insti- 
tutions are what we make it. 

The responsibility of making a suc- 
cess of our American system of gov- 
ernment and its free institutions is 
the responsibility of every man, 
woman and child and of every eco- 
nomic group within our borders. In- 
dividual is dependent upon individ- 
val. Group dependent upon 
group The of every 
group is not only essential but indis- 
pensable. 


1S 


cooperation 


The patriotism of no group should 
be questioned simply because some 


of its members have transgressed our 


laws or engaged in questionable 
practices. Offenders should be pun- 
ished. New laws should be enacted 
to meet new conditions wherever 


necessary. 

All our economic 
members should have the equal pro- 
tection of our laws as against the 
lawless acts of those in other groups. 
This should apply to not only indus- 
try ana finance but to labor as well. 

We should have less appeal to 
group strife by those _ politically 
minaed. We shourd have a faitnful 
execution of the laws that we now 
have. 


groups and their 


Bt 


By Pius L. Schwert 


Representative-elect, Democrat, 
of New York 


66H POW can America heal its 
H tions and its class wars?” 
As one who has had no oppor- 
tunity to serve in Congress before 
I feel it would be presumptuous on 


my part to give an opinion on any 
pertaining to this most 
question 


legislation 

important 

I do, however, feel that all groups 
really follow the 

bor” policy if they desire to 

sented to 


group al any 


neign- 


remove 


2£00a 





the present frictions pri us 
this enmity; thai no 
ime should that their is 
he only one to be considered and 
hat their claims are the only ones 
to be correct, it being my belief that 


DV 





feel 1€ class 


t 
I 
+ 
t 


opposing groups also have the rignt 


to feel that their claims are to be 
given consideration, and that all 
groups should cooperate and pull to- 


gether in what might be termed the 
“common good.” 

Getting 
beginning, 
mean progress 
will mean 

In line with the above, it is, there- 
fore, my belief that both Govern- 
ment and business must be willing 
to give and take, and both capital 
and labor must be willing to give and 
take and, in so doing, they would be 
better serving the United States 
Government and its people for the 
common good of all. 


together is first of all a 
keeping together will 
and working together 


success. 
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By Representative 
N. M. Mason 


Republican, of Illinois; Member 
of House Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 


rW\OLERANCE is the world’s greatest 

need: intolerance, the world's 
greatest curse. Tolerance is the fruit 
of love: intolerance, the fruit of hate. 
During this Christmas season, espe- 
cially in view of world conditions, we 


should throw the spotlight of pub 
licity upon the mission of the Christ 
Child, “Peace on earth, good will 
among men.” 


Witnesses before the Dies Commit- 
we have over 
the 


that 
Une 


tee have testified 
hundred organizations in 
States 
spread 
We also 
nist that 
hatred, and advocate 
Then, we have high Government 
ficials who decry race and religious 
hatreds, but who preach class hatred 
just as vociferously and diligently as 


one 
United 
1S to 


hatreds. 


whose main objective 
race 


have 


and religious 


our commu 


groups preach class 
class struggle 


of- 


any communist. 

Race and religious hatreds are twin 
brothers of class hatred. They grow 
in the same soil. Where we find one 
we always find the other. 

The Seventy-sixth Congress should 
center its attention upon: 

First, getting the unemployed back 
to work in private industry at decent 
wages. 

Second, preventing 
class, race, and religious hatreds. 

Every American citizen should be 
gin the New Year by enlisting in a 
crusade to establish “Peace on earth, 
good will among men.” 


the spread of 


+ 


By Rep. Roy 


O. Woodruff 


Republican, of Michigan; Member, House Committee 


on Ways 


7. effort of The United States 
News to publish a Reconciliation 
Forum on the theme, “How Can 
America Heal its Frictions and Class 
Wars?” is a very commendable and 
important step in the direction which 
inis nation must go if we are to 
emerge from the confusion, the play 
ol interests and the chaos 
which ultimately will result from the 
which at present seems to 


cross 


futility 
face us. 
The need of this nation is a return 
to the fundamental tenets of human 
civilization and_ progress. Those 
fundamental tenets are Justice, Hon- 
| esty, Cooperation and Good Will. 
These are the fundamentals of the 
Protherhood of Man. They are the 
fundamentals of Brotherly Love 
They are the fundamentals of the 
Golden Rule. And they are the 
fundamentals of any sound good 
neighbor spirit 





Causes of Confusion 
and 
suspicions 


Sectional, group, class indi- 
vidual prejudices and 
hatreds are at the basis of the pres- 
confusion and our inability to 
evolve a coordinated effort on the 
part of all of our citizens for a re- 
covery from the depression and an 
attainment to a level of prosperity 
| higher than we have ever before 
known 

Those hatreds and prejudices lie 
in the fears of various sections and 
groups and classes that some other 
sections or groups or classes are get- 


ent 


and Means 


or are in 


* ting undue advantages 
some way operating to deny all but 
themselves the blessings of the “more 


abundant lite” in this country. Those 
fears, it is regrettable to say, have 
been fed and fanned for the past six 
vears to the point where today they 
de impede the solution of our funda- 
mental problems and the return of 
this nation to peace and prosperity. 

Just so long as any section or any 
group or any class seeks its own ad- 
vantages in the spirit of taking that 
v.hich rightfully belongs to some 
other section or group or class, just 
so long will we continue in the strife, 
the disunion and the depression 
which is leading us straight to chaos 


The Basie Problem 


as we 
cooperation 


that in 
‘ 


brotherhood of 


Just so soon will recognize 
the logical fact 
end good will 
man, if you please, lies the practical 
method by which we can 
‘undamental problems, just so soon 
will we begin our return to that peace 
end prosperity of which the Amer- 
ican people are so fully capable and 
which they so richly deserve, 

We must cease to feed the fires of 
sectional jealousies, of strife, 
«nd of individual fears. We must re- 
turn that consciousness of the 
common welfare, and hat spirit 
of individual self-confidence and en- 
terprise which enabled the pioneers 
the prime- 

greatness 


the 


solve our 


class 


to 
to t 


t> carve this nation out of 
val and achieve the 


which it has today. 


to 


By Harve Tibbott 


Representative-Elect, Republican, of Pennsylvania 


MERICA can best 
tions and end class wars by all 


think and act 


} 4 
Americans ceasing to 
as members of groups and begin- 
ning to think and act as American 
citizens in the interest of all the peo- 
ple. If this nation is to survive as 
the world’s greatest democracy, we 
must have a great deal more of the 
spirit of unity than we have had in 
recent years 

At no time in the history of the 
nation has there been more need of 
clear thinking on the part of our 
leaders—thinking as loyal Ameri- 
cans. There has been too much de- 

Structive thought on the part of all 

of us; we must have constructive 

thought. 

It has been proven 
that that which affects one body of 
people in this country affects all of 
us. We must realize this fact. We 
must cease denouncing the proposals 
of others with whom we may or may 
No party 


conclusively 


not be in political accord. 


or group has a monopoly on the 
brain power of the nation or in deal- 
ing with our national problems. We 


have more respect for the opin- 
an open mind 


which con- 


must 
others and 


great 


ions of 


on the questions 
front 

The worker must realize that his 
success is bound up with that of 
employer and the employer must 
realize that he cannot profit unless 
the fair demands of his employes are 
believe that cl wars can- 
this simple formula 


us 


nis 


met. I ass 
not live if 
carried out. 

We must, 
icans and be united against all 
“Isms” which may confront us. I 
do not believe this will be difficult, 
as the overwhelming majority of the 


American people realize thal, even 
| in days of depression, we still have 
the greatest Government in the 
world 

Nothing would be a more hope- 


ful augury for the future of our na- 


By Rep. John Lesinski 


Democrat, of Michigan; 


Chairman of the House 


Committee on Invalid Pensions 


d we are 
we wi 





lways have frictions and 
class wars. To eliminate class wars, 
we would to eliminate 
and make either paupers or million 
aires out of all of our citizens. 


have classes 


There are no class wars or frictions 
in Russia, Germany or Italy, but do 
we want government like theirs? 

The only way to retain our Demo- 
cratic form of Government is to 
have classes and class wars and fric- 
is the duty of our Demo- 
minimize 
much 
and regula- 


tions and it 
cratic Government only to 
these wars and frictions as as 
possible by passing laws 
tions to help the poor and paupers 
evep if we have to sacrifice some of 
our plutocrats on the altar of democ- 
racy 

In autocratic countries, the govern- 
ment or dictator regulates the entire 





lives of all citizens and not a 
“squawk” is heard from anyons In 
our country any new law or regula- 


tion passed by Congress which is not 
for the benefit of the plutocrats is 


to remain a democracy, # strongly 


by one of 


hired “Charlie Mc 


opposed every 


them and their 
Carthys.” 

Tg minimize the class wars, let the 
plutocrats stop “squawking” and give 
in a little to the “have nots,” if they 
want to preserve our democratic form 
of government. It’s better to give a 


little than to give all. 





By Representative 
Sam Hobbs 


Democrat, of Alabama; Mem- 


ber of the House Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


EPLYING to the question you ask 
in letter of December 14: 
“How can America heal its frictions 
and its class Wars?” my answer is, 
By adopting and practicing the 

| Golden Rule. 


your 


heal its fric- ¢ tion than Improved relations during 


the coming year between employer 
and employe, between capital and 
labor. This cannot be accomplished 


by mere utterances. It will call for 
the spirit of conciliation and the will 
to make sacrifices for the common 
Let it be remembered, how- 
that the sacrifices should not 
the expense of the weak 

in American 
serious a of 


weal. 
ever, 
be at 

Religious differences 
life are not source 
friction as they used be, though 
they still create cleavages in the 
community. These differences, how- 
ever, can easily be exploited by pro- 
fessional hate-mongers. Americans, 
therefore, must be vigilant against 
such exploiters. 

The repudiation of Father Cough- 
lin by the majority of Catholics in 
the United States and the repudia- 
tion of ill will in other denomina- 
tions by the majority of their 
religionists, is a reassuring sign 
American democracy is still funda- 
mentally sound 

Much of the agitation which seeks 
to divide the American people and 
to democracy is of for- 
eign There must be an em- 
bargo on such exports of good will 
Hatred must never become an Amer- 
ican creed 
May the New Year be one of great- 
good will all around. 


as 


to 


co- 
that 


undermine 


source 


el 





REP. 





By Rep. M. F. Smith 


Democrat, of Washington; 
Member, House Committee 


on Pensions 
(By Telegraph) 
6¢f FOW can America heal its fric- 
tions and its class wars?” 
The reply is, by utilizing our full 
industrial and agricultural capacity, 
which is almost unlimited, and there- 
by employing all our idle labor and 
idle capital and distributing the 
benefits and income to all our peo- 
p'e and insuring them an abundance. 
This is possible if the few are wil- 
ing to share more equitably with the 
many the benefits which are possi- 
from technological development 
ind scien in short, to 
appiy and practice the teachings of 
the Sermon on the Mount and the 
Ten Commandments and usher in 
the greatest era of peace, prosperity 
} and happiness in human history, 


ble 
tific discovery: 


> 


| By Representative 
Robert F. Rich 


Republican, of Pennsylvania; 
Member, 


on Appropriations. 


House Committee 


T THIS season of t 
we see the message, 
Earth, Good Will 
oned forth in the newspapers and in 
the and hear the words 
spoken over the radio, it 
the attention of the people of Amer- 
ica to the teachings of the Heavenly 
Father 


he year 
Peace on 
Men, bl 


when 


toward 





churches 


should turn 


It should be the duty of every one 
in America to go 
cnoice and worship as he sees fit 
he be Jew Catholic 

Probably there is noth- 
ing in our American life today that 
would benefit the nation than 
that—especially men who are in po- 
political life—the Presi- 
Senators, Representatives and 

officials—men who make the 
laws that govern our people. 


to the place of his 


whether or 


Protestant 
more 
sitions in 


cent, 
State 


Duty of Lawmakers 


} 


If we, as legislators, had that spirit, 
we would then try to make laws that 
would carry out that probably great- 
est of all laws: “Therefore all things 
whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to 
tuem.” I think possibly that is the 
greatest need of America today. 

When we think of the strife, tur- 
moil and the wars that are going on 


in other countries of the world, we 
Should be grateful that we are not 


in that position and let’s ask for Di- 
v.ne Guidance that America may be 
free from all strife and turmoil, 
jealousy and enmity with other na- 
tions, and that within our own bor- 
ders peace, happiness and content- 
rent shall reign and that we, as 
brothers, may enact legislation that 
will be for the best interest of all and 
we should hold no animosity in our 
thoughts toward others. 


If we all go to this session of Con- 
gress on January 3 in that spirit, I 
feel confident that the legislation en- 
acted will enable us to carry out that 
great law: “Therefore all things 
whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them.” 


By Geo. H. Bender 


Representative-elect, Republi- 


can, of Ohio 


|* view, America can best heal 
its frictions and its potential class 
wars by the restoration of sound 
economic recovery. Every nation in 
the world today, where we find bit- 
ter antagonisms, racial] conflict and 
growing persecutions, is the victim 
of economic depression 


my 


Group animosities do not breed in 


lands where economic conditions of- 


fer every man a fair opportunity to 
secure his livelil Where 
processes of industry and agriculture 
find constantly diminishing returns; 
where workers unable find 
jobs; where the farmer is faced with 
the of his 

breeding ground 
erance and mass 


Need of New Policies 
these dan- 


the 


100d 


are to 


land, there 
for Fascism 
persecution 


i0SS 


America has avoided all 
gers to its democratic system in the 
past because we have recognized that 
economic prosperity was the corner- 


Stone of our freedom. We have gone 
through a period of ten years in 
which no sound program for future 


security has been evolved 


The New Deal, it is true, has 
sought to stave off economic collapse 
by subsidies which may have been 
absolutely unjustifiable under the 
circumstances prevailing. But it is 
now time for us to shift our em- 
phasis by subsidy to substance. We 


must “recover” if we are to preserve 
democracy. 

The Republican Party believes in 
giving industry, labor and agricul- 
ture a fair share of the proceeds of 
their efforts. By mutual encourage- 
ments, by recognizing that our in- 
are basically identical, we 
shall be taking the first step back 
toward normal economic enterprise. 


terests 


Tolerance Urged 
The spirit of tolerance and good 
will, upon which this nation was 
founded, are too fundamental to be 
destroyed. It must not be jeopard- 
ized by long-delayed business recov- 
ery which can be achieved if only 
men of good will will lay aside their 
personal differences in their common 
cause 
Every citizen of this nation, in this 
Christmas season of ‘Peace on earth 
and good will toward all men’, must 
resolve that in the year. ahead, 
America and her ideals must come 
first. Partisanship and personal am- 
bition must be subordinated so that 
we may never know in America the 
hatred and class warfare which has 
| swept Europe in our own generation. 


By Senator James E. Murray 


Democrat, of Montana; Member, Senate Committee 


on Foreign Relations 


— can only heal its fric- # vice, and, at the same tinie, offering 


tions and class wars by substi- 
tuting an era of cooperation for the 
era of abuse, bickering, and misun- 
derstanding which has continuously 
prevailed almost since the inception 
of the present Administration 
The whole country has been a prey 
to cross purposes, baseless criticism, 
propaganda, and reckless 
We have teen like storm- 
tossed passengers on a ship at sea— 


dishonest 


opposition. 





—Harr 
SENATOR MURRAY 


is & Ewing 





knocking up against each other, all 
vociferous with contradictory opin- 


ions, objecting to every seasoned ad- | social problems. 


no constructive solution in its stead. 
We were drifting towards dangerous 
rocks and shoals. 

The British economist, Harold 
Laski, says that American democracy 
must fail because we can never se- 
cure the cooperation necessary to 
work out essential reforms to make 
our system of private competitive en- 
terprise work in the interests of the 
whole nation. I disagree. I think 
the period of misunderstanding and 
confusion is ending and a genuine 
spirit of cooperation is developing. 

What we need most to end the 
frictions and class wars which beset 
our country is: 

First, a truly free press that will 
give the public impartial analyses of 
public questions and complete and 
undistorted information essential to 
intelligent action in a democratic na- 
tion; 

Second, a scientific study of our 
economic and social problems by a 
committee such as the Temporary 
National Economic Committee, tothe 
end that our legislation may be sound 
and in the genuine interest of re- 
habilitating and preserving our Am- 
erican economy as the best fitted 
for the development of our civiliza- 
tion; 

Third, the united effort of industry, 
agriculture, and labor in cooperation 
with the National Government to 
solve our threatening economic and 


By Joseph W. Byrns, Jr. 


Representative-elect, Democrat, of Tennessee 


OO MY mind, the 

back to industrial prosperity in 
this country today is the friction be- 
tween capital and labor and the fight 
going on within the ranks of labor 
itself. 

This is a subject which has baffled 
some of the greatest minds in the 
untry and I do not pretend to have 
for this evil 

I still believe that a more concilia- 
tory attitude on the part of both 
capital and labor will tend to relieve 
situation. In order to bring about 

result, it will be for 
bocn sides to give as well as take. 

Anoiher instance of friction in this 


greatest 


cl 
any panacea 


necessary 


draw- # country today is the war which has 


been waged upon the South by the 
North and East ever since the Civil 
War. The jealousy which exists in 
the North and East toward the 
South is manifested in dozens of 
ways during each session of Con- 
gress. 

Constant efforts are made to em- 
balrass the South. The Northerr 
auu Eastern Representatives shoulc 
realize that the war is over, that the 
South was beaten, that we are al 
200d Americans and that the tru 
sportsman does not continue a figh 
whica he has won. 


By Rep. Wade H. Kitchens 


Democrat, of Arkansas; Member, House Committee 


on Civil Service 


deliberate opinion wu 


[’ is my 
friction ; 


people are due to economic injustices 


und class wars among our 


that arise from our system ‘of creat- 
ing money. When I say money, I 
refer to actual currency, coin, check 
or deposit money in banks. There 


is on deposit in our banks about ten 
times as much money as there is of 
actual coin and currency in existence. 


This situation is at all times most 
delicate and dangerous We have 
periodical depressions about every 


The credit money is too 
easily destroyed. The slightest con- 
traction of credit has a mighty po- 
tential power for evil, the destruction 
of earnings, savings and property of 
the people. 


seven years 


Such a contraction of currency, 
begun by the cal loans 
and stoppage of credit, vitally and 
profoundly affects every man, woman 


once ulling of 


and child in the United States be- 
cause there is nothing to take the 
place of credit or deposit money 


being destroyed. The people become 
terrified, and being honest are forced 
to pay all of a sudden or attempt to 
pay debts many times the amount of 
actual currency and coin in existence. 
The people are forced to seek ten 
and even to fifty dollars 
only one actual dollar in 
once credit money is dis- 


its destruction begins. 


dollars 
where 
existence 
credited 


is 
and 


anger in Lack of Credi 
Dang Lack of Credit 


The logical result is that if all rail- 
roads, homes, factories, banks, busi- 
nesses and all the property of the 
United States should be offered for 
sale, the only amount of money avail- 
able for its purchase is the actual 
coin and currency in existence, and 
300-billion dollars worth of property 
will be offered and sacrificed to ob- 
tain less than 7 billion dollars. This 
illustration is a little extreme, but 
the logic is sound, and our experience 
justifies the conclusion. 

I have seen valuable properties sold 
for one-fourth of their value because 
there was no credit money, much less 
currency or coin sufficiently avail- 
able to be obtained. I seen 
laborers displaced from their jobs be- 
cause credit money was no more. I 
have seen the savings of a life time | 


have 


at ¢ of many people lost in a very short 


time due to destruction of credit 
money 

It seems we have not yet developed 
men of sufficient financial wisdom to 
appreciate the potential damage of a 
sudden stoppage and contraction of 
credit. I have seen the dollar during 
this depression when it would buy 
200 cents of a man’s property and 
200 cents of his labor, while statistics 
show in general the dollar was worth 
167 cents of property or of services 
and today, the dollar generally, I 
understand, is worth 127 cents of 
property or of labor. 

In other words, I have seen the 
time, during years of this depression, 
when a farmer had to pay three 
bales of cotton where he received 
only one, three bushels of wheat 
where he received only one, three 
bushels of corn where he received 
only one, render equivalent of two 
days of labor and receive pay for one, 
and all down the line. In other 
words, these people were robbed as 
surely as if they had been tied and 
forcibly deprived of their property 
and labor. 


Artificial Money 

There will be no healing of the 
friction or of class wars so long as 
such money conditions exist. The 
American people are too intelligent 
not to feel deeply these injustices. I 
appreciate the fact that money is an 
elusive thing when it begins to get 
scarce. I appreciate also that credit 
money is destroyed in such a man- 
ner that the people in general do 
not realize or appreciate just how it 
happens. = 

I know that most of us say we do 
not know anything about money. We 
are educated to believe that no one 
knows anything about it. I know it 
is a most delicate thing to tamper 
with the money system, and that 
we decry inflation, but I know of no 
difference in being destroyed finan. 
cially by deflation rather than by in- 
flation. The one is as bad and 
vicious as the other. We inflate—by 
the use of credit money—the actual 
money of the country. We increase 
actual money fictitiously and artifie 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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+ PEACE FOR AMERICA’S FACTIONS: RELIGIOUS LEADERS SPEAK + 


By Dr. Frank N. D.| The Golden Rule and Christmas Spirit as Guides to Prosperity and Better Living 


Buchman 
Leader of the Oxford Group 
HE world today is waiting for 


guidance. 

We are fighting a greater war 
than any war since the world began 
It is not nation against nation, but 
chaos against God. 

The world today is waiting for the 
answer. 

Speaking in the House of Lords on 
the remedy for the nation’s ills 
Lord Salisbury said recently: 

“In the words used by a great 
movement in this country today, 
what are needed are God-guided 
personalities to make God-guided 
nationalities to make a new 
world. All other ideas of eco- 
nomic adjustment are too small 
really to touch the centre of the 
evil.” 

New Men, new Nations, a neu 
World—God-controlled. There you 
have a programme valid for a world 
crisis. 


The Force of Religion 

Valid religious experience has 
power to change a person, a home, 
an industry, a nation. Some expres- 
sion of religious experience greater 
than ever before must be called into 
being, something unlimited by our 
prejudices, far above our personal 
points of view, something instinct- 


ively recognized by everyone as the | 


long hoped for solvent of every prob- 
lem. 

We must re-think and re-live our 
whole conception of religious experi- 
ence. Much, admittedly, has not been 
valid experience. Oftentimes it has 
been religious invalidism, a crass, in- 
sipid, dull, tepid, unimaginative mal- 
adaptation of what ought to be great 
life-giving, nation-forming experi- 
ences. It has been a warped concep- 
tion, marred by moral twists. Due to 
our spiritually poverty-stricken lives, 
Wwe even glibly admit that business 
and politics do not mix with religion. 
We have been so long on the low 
levels of religious experience that we 
cannot readily grasp what an Alpine 
range of experience could be ours 
if all our thinking, acting, and plan- 


ning were God-controlled and not 
man-controlled. 
W? need a whole new creative 


force let loose in the world—a re- 
ligious experience so dynamic, so 
wholly adequate that, in the words of 
Isaiah, “Nations shall run unto thee 
because of the Lord thy God.” 


The Spiritual Awakening 

President Roosevelt, speaking for 
America, has said: “I doubt if there 
is any problem—social, political or 
economic—that will not melt before 
the fire of a spiritual awakening.” 

Today we drift with the tide in- 
stead of creating the experience that 
will turn the tide. In the recent crisis 
many people again turned to God. 
Man’s extremity may be God’s op- 
portunity, but as an Edinburgh land- 
lady said: “It is one thing to pray 
during the crisis, as hundreds have 
done; it is another thing so to live 
that it does not happen again.” 

Now, how can we find this new 
quality of living? How can we cap- 
ture that spirit that can change the 
world? It can only come from a 
genuine religious experience—that 
genuine religious experience that is 
valid for a change of heart, valid 
for changed social conditions, valid 
for the true national security, valid 
for international understanding. It 
is valid because it originates in God, 
and issues in actual changes in 
human nature. To bring such an ex- 
perience to every citizen is the high- 
est form of national service, and must 
be our supreme national objective. 
Here is work for everyone, every- 
where. Our great need today is not 
to vouch for that validity by argu- 
ment or explanation, but to demon- 
strate it by creating new men, new 
nations, a new world. 

We must recapture the power of a 
personal religious experience. Just 
as children are born every day, so 
it ought to be just as natural for 
people to be re-born every day 


The Path of Peace 


The world is slow to realize that 
the spiritual is more powerful than 
the material; that God’s plan for the 
world is infinitely greater and more 
perfect than any imposed by a gov- 
ernment on its people. We need the 
Dictatorship of the Holy Spirit 

Only a great spiritual experience 
on the part of national leaders of 
every party, class and creed will ever 
make any world conference or any 
League of Nations a workable basis 
for bringing peace. Such efforts must 
be God-directed. Mark you, there is 


= 


no alternative. We must let the 
Prince of Peace Himsel‘ dictate the 
programme of peace, to men who 


have learnt that the secret of peace 
lies first in heart 
in their homes. Then they can hope 
to bring peace in the family of na- 
tions. 

A peace conference or a League 


their own then 


For Our Citizens 





By the Most Rev. M. J. Curley 


Archbishop of Baltimore (Catholic) 


ECAUSE of the currency of 

ologies which make duplicity a 
virtue, dissimulation an art, logic an 
amusement for lighter moments, and 
the burying of meaning in abstruse 
and confusing terminology a work 
of mercy, I have no fear, and hardly 
the expectation, of the charge of be- 
ing platitudinous when I say baldly 
that America can best heal its fric- 
tions and class wars by removing 
the causes of these evils. The self- 


ish interests of single men and 
groups must be destroyed. 
How childish it is to fancy that 


these men will in every case, of their 
own accord, loose the clutch which 
their greed first snapped and their 
insatiable lust ever tightens! Ask 
the boa to release its prey! 

Let us indeed hope that wisdom 
and charity will gently suggest the 
slackening of the grip; but let us re- 
member that a democratic govern- 
ment has as its sole legitimate in- 
terest the good of the greatest num- 
ber of its people, and that it can be 
called democratic and respected as 
a government only when it is strong 
and honest enough to enforce means 
to secure this good 

A strong government, the 
of an intelligent electorate made up 
of potential and willing workers who 
have been saved by honest guidance, 
and, if need be, by force, from any 
exaggeration minimization of 
their claims, owes to its people the 
utter prohibition and prevention of 
the exploitation of the workers 
Justice may be less perfect than 
charity, but it has a distinct advan- 
tage in that it can be enforced 


choice 


or 


of Nations can only succeed with 
new men. First you must have new 
men. New nations will follow nat- 


Then we shall 
war shall 
will not 
against 
or 


urally and logically 
have a new world 
be no more, where 
rise against faction, 

class, interest against 
nation against nation 


Making New World 

Changed lives are the true founda- 
tion of a new world order. An emin- 
ent editor has said that life-changing 
on a colossal scale is the only hope 
left for the world to-day. We know 
that everything else has failed. Dis- 
armament has failed: the League 
of Nations has not fulfilled the plan 
Human plans fail 


where 
faction 
class 
interest, 


of its designers. 

in human character. Why not try 
God’s plan? For those of you who 
are still unconvinced about a re- 


ligious experience, the thing to do 1s 
to try it. And remember, to be valid, 
a religious experience must have a 
moral backbone. It means honesty 
purity, unselfishness, and love. 

The secret lies in that great 
gotten truth that when man listens, 
God speaks; when man obeys, God 


for- 


acts; when men change, nations 
change. All of us agree that the 
other fellow ought to be different. 


Every nation seems to be convinced 


that the other nation ought to be 
different, but everybody is waiting 
for the other fellow and the other 


nation to begin. 


Disunity vs. Democracy 

Ask yourself, “Is your home gov- 
erned by a democracy or a dictator- 
I fear that all too 
many, ardent advocates of democ- 
racy reserve for themselves the right 
to be dictators in their own home. 
Selfish in the home, they have no 
constructive programme for a selfish 
world. 

Disunity in the home makes dis- 
unity inthe union. Compromise and 
conflict sap the power of national 
life. Countless families everywhere, 
who want peace in the world, are 
waging a private war of their own, 
and so are robbing their country of 
a united effort. Thus democracy, 
too, misses in practice the experience 
of a God-led nation. 

In industry, oftentimes, the for- 
gotten factor is that God has a plan. 
And that forgotten factor is the key 
to every problem that industry faces. 
Only a new spirit in men can bring 


ship?” many, 


-&@ new spirit in industry and create 


the fair play and efficiency that in- 
dustry needs. Industry can be the 
pioneer of a new order, where na- 
tional service replaces selfishness and 


where industrial planning is based 
upon the guidance of God. 
When Labour, Management and 


Capital become partners under God's 


guidance, then industry takes its 
true place in the national life. 
New Men—new Homes—new In- 


dustry—new Nations—a new World. 





+ 
ide- 


| 


To-day one hears too much the | 
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By the Rev. Dr. 
Robert Ashworth 


New York City; Educational 
Secretary, National Confer- 
ence of Jews and Christians; 
Former Editor “The Baptist” 


W* must not permit the tensions 
and hostilities between groups of 
citizens that are devastating Central 
Europe today to find a place in Amer- 
ica. 

Thoughtful men of all groups, 
whether they be Protestants, Cath- 
olics or Jews, must learn to consult 
together and to work together to re- 
influences from 
threat to each 


sist subversive 
abroad that 
group here alike 

With recognition of the right 
of every group to retain those cul- 
tural differences that distinguish it 
from others, we must emphasize in- 
terests and concerns that members 
of all groups have in common as 
American citizens and unite to main- 
tain them. 


the 
are a 


full 


We do not purpose here to impose 
uniformity, but rather to encourage 
a cultural pluralism that recognizes 
that our country is the richer for 
the varieties that it includes, and 
that every constituent element in our 
population has made its own contri- 
the national life and is 
dependent upon its health 


bution to 
equally 


and prosperity. 


voice of man. One is sated with it. 
One longs once again for the Voice 
of God. Yes, longs that the Voice of 
God becomes the Voice of the People 


the Will of God the Will of the 
People. 

Then a new spirit would sweep all 
countries, overcome all difficulties, 
bridge all points of view, conquer all 
prejudices, enhance all primary 


loyalties, and give unity to national 
life. A whole nation can respond 
to the great essentials. An Oxford 
shop girl says, “What England needs 
is a Magna Carta inspired by God 
and signed by everybody.” A valid 
religious experience would be the 
foundation-stone of the State. 

To be valid in these decisive days, 
our religious experience must once 
again become a marching, fighting, 
conquering world force. A mighty 
change on a colossal scale is the cnly 
hope left. This change begins with 
a change in human nature through 
Jesus Christ. 


“Revolution By Consent” 

The world is anxiously waiting to 
see what Jesus Christ can do in, by, 
for and through one man wholly 
given to Him—God-led. You can be 
that man. 

The world is anxiously waiting to 
see what Jesus Christ can do in, by, 
for and through one nation wholly 
given to Him—a nation, God led. It 
can be your nation. 

A nation led by God will lead the 
world t must be a colossal change. 
It will be a revolution—a revolution 
by consent. But it will be the revo- 
lution that will bring the rebirth of 
the nations. Yes, the greatest revo- 
lution of all time, whereby the Cross 
of Christ will transform the world. 


In a recent radio address, Dr 
Frank N. D. Buchman, leader of the 
Oxford Group, called for a spirituui 
rebirth among all persons in all na- 
tions as a remedy for the world’s 
ills. Excerpts from Dr. 
address are printed above. 
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By Dr. James E. 


Freeman 
Bishop of Washington, (Episco- 
pal) 


HE confusions and disorders that 

afflict the nations of Europe com- 
pel America to look to its own house- 
keeping. While we do not refuse to 
do our full share in stabilizing world 
order and peace, we can best accom- 
plish these ends by maintaining in- 
violate those principles and ideals 
that have made us as a nation what 
we are. 

America differs from Old World 
powers both in its form of* govern- 
ment and in the heterogeneity of its 
people. It is a nation of many races 


and tongues, and the processes of 
assimilation have yet to make us a 
truly united people. It is this con- 


dition that makes it imperative that 
we should cultivate within our bor- 
ders the spirit of good will and kindly 
judgments. 

Lincoln’s great phrase, “Charity to- 
ward all, malice toward none,” is a 
rule that needs increasing emphasis 
today in every department of our life, 
industrial, social and political 

We shall best serve our sister na- 
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tions by setting them an example of 
unity here at home. To do this we 
must sedulously avoid an undue em- 
phasis upon class and racial distinc- 
tions, and above everything else keep 
ourselves free of the spirit of bigotry 
and intolerance. 


The church can make a substan- 
tial contribution to this end. Jew, 
Catholic and Protestant, if they 
would promote the cause of 
religion, which is fundamental to our 
life, must exhibit a finer spirit of 
camaraderie and good will. We may 
not forget that we are bound to- 
gether within this union of States 
“for better or worse, for richer or 


poorer,” and that both adversity and 
prosperity are shared alike by all our 
people. 

If this season of good will, through 
which we are now passing, could find 
expression throughout 1939, we 
should begin a new era in the life 
of the republic. 


By Rev. Dr. Edwin 
H. Hughes 


Washington, D. C.; Senior 
Bishop of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church 


\ Y own suggestions as to the re- 
i duction of class frictions in our 
land are two, as follows: 

First, I think that we should recog- 
nize more fully the place that im- 
agination often has in our debates. 
The imperfections of what are 
often set over against the perfections 
of what we think ought to be. 

Long ago Amiel stated the case in 
these words—‘What might be, spoils 
for me what is; what ought to be 
consumes me with sadness”. It is 
thus, even with wider social move- 
ments. 


1S 


In all present systems we deal with 
human nature as it is n the future 
we must do the same. It never 
fair to presume that an untried sys- 
tm would work perfectly. We always 
wait for the complete man—and then 
for his complete education? 

Second, we should guard our own 


1S 


spirits from bitter attitudes. Much 
of our difficulty today is caused by 
plain meanness of heart. The man 


who disagrees with us about our pet 
specialty is ignorant or bad 
When we feel thus, patience departs 
There is one Kingdom over which we 
hold full sway, and “that what 


either !! 


1s 


t 


Jesus called the Kingdom “Within | 


You”, 


' 


By Dr. Cyrus Adler 


New York City; President of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America 


‘ 


honor 
express an opin- 
can America best 
heal its wars?” 
Let me take up the second part 
of your question first. 
“Class” is a nomenclature that 
should have no place in America at 


me the 


: have done 
asking me to 
ion as to “How 


frictions and class 


all and is entirely foreign to the 
Spirit of our institutions. Preach- 
ment to this end, far and wide, 


should be made in the press and over 
the radio 


All Are **‘Workers”’ 


The very term “Class” or “Classes” 
has as its antithesis “mass” or 
“masses,” and the use of both of 


these phrases is of itself a distinct 
departure from the American ideal. 
Whether a man works on a farm, or 
in a factory, or at the desk, or as a 
teacher, he a worker. Even the 
use of the term “white collar” is no 
longer applicable, for very few white 
collars are any longer worn 

What I think is extremely neces- 
sary is the cultivation of mutual re- 


1S 


spect. If every person of good 
conduct and right living respects 
every other person—whether his 


walk in life be different, his religion 
be different, his politics be different 
—we will go a long way toward abol- 
ishing friction. 


Washington’s Dictum 
A good deal is said nowadays of 
tolerance, and to these persons and 
there are many of the highest ideals 
who are using it, I should like to 
Suggest that we return to the prin- 
ciples which George Washington 


| 


| 
} 
| 
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enunciated in an address to the Jews 
of Newport in 1790: 

“All possess alike liberty of con- 
and immunities of citizen- 
ship. It is now no more that tol- 
eration is spoken of as if it was 
by the indulgence of one of 
people that another enjoyed the ex- 
of inherent natural 


science 


class 
ercise their 
rights 

“For 
United 


of 
which to 
persecution 
that 


tion, 


happily the Government 


the States, gives 


bigotry no sanction, to 


no assistance requires only 


they who live under its prot 


should demean themselves as good 


t on all occasions 


support 


By Rev. Dr. Williaa H. Foulkes 


Pastor, Old First Church, Newark, N. J.: Vice President, 
International Society of Christian Endeavor: Former 
Moderator, Presbyterian Church of America 


HERE is no magic road to 

will and peace. The way is long 
and difficult. At any given moment. 
with its ruts and obstructions, it may 
seem to be more of a barricade than 
a highway, yet it is a real road that 
leads onward and upward. 

At the heart of the way is the will 


to walk together. There is no sub- 
Stitute for this initial purpose to 
cooperate. We do not slide or grow 


into good will. We have to choose 
to achieve it. The place to begin, for 
any and every American citizen, is 


he is his block, in his 
office or shop or farm. 

It may seem to be a simple and in 
consequential thing for each citizen 
to resolve to understand and appre- 
ciate his neighbor and never to de- 
preciate or malign him in word 
deed; but it is vital. No matter hov 
elaborate an organization may be 
formed promote inter-racial un- 
derstanding, the paramount requisite 


where on 


or 


to 


is for individuals who are men of 
good will. 
One of the best ways in which to 


cultivate mutual understanding, is 
that of working together at some 
worthy, humane cause. Community 
chests, public welfare concerns, Red 
Cross and similar have a 
fruitful tendency to promote good 
will. Community gatherings, on a 


causes 


good + small or a large scale, for the consid- 


of vital 


ately kept free 


issues, and deliber- 
from the control of 
pressure groups, afford a notable op- 
for inter-racial under- 


eration 


portunity 
standing. 

At a recent gathering, held in 
Newark, N. J., “in defense of human 


” where four thousand people 


ishte 


crowded 








the Mosque Theatre and 
where dozen speakers, comprising 
1 clear cro f the commu- 
nity, prese d tl Claims of good 
will, such an amazing demonstration 
of / rican unity occurred that the 
widely known and highly regarded 


Sunday Call editorially commented: 
“Newark’s rally in protest against 
Nazi oppression of Jews and Catho- 
Germany swiftly developed 
much deeper and 
more significant. Every group in the 
community represented 
Elements normally uncooperative or 
actually unfriendly stood shoulder to 


cs 


lies in 
into something 


was 


shoulder in a demonstration ... that 
was a reaffirmation of an American 
city’s faith in democracy This 
was the overtone of an amazing 
meeting. It was a reassuring spec- 
tacle that should have quieted the 


fears of those who get anxious about 

the fate of democracy in America.” 
Such procedures may be safely 

commended to other communities. 


By Rev. Dr. J. Harvey Murphy 
Hudson, N. Y.; President of General Synod of the 
Reformed Church in America 


earth peace, good will 


“(* 
men.” Luke 2:14. 

The Christmas season is now but a 
memory. There is a part of a Christ- 
nas hymn which reads: “The whole 
world gives back the song which now 
the angels sing.” We seem far re- 
moved from that reality. 

The world is sick: Socially, politi- 
cally and economically. We live ina 


world that is materialistic, unthink- 
iug, pleasure loving, reactionary and 
et lowered standards. Moral and 


spiritual progress has not kept pace 
with the march of science. 

A cure has been sought by arti- 
ficial means: The League of Nations, 
the World Court, the Kellogg Peace 


Pact, limitation of armaments, lib- 
eral legislation, planned economy and 
a managed currency. All have failed 
and will fail, for you cannot purify 
the water of a well by painting the 
pump. 

The world has heart trouble and 


medy must be applied. The 
To 


a heart r 
world needs a blood transfusion. 


to + 


ve efficacious it must come out of the 

ice of the Son of God and out 
of the devotion of those who sincerely 
iollow Him. 


sacrif 


In the midst of constant failure 
and chaos we discover that God and 
His Word have not failed. The one 
thing that has not been tried is the 
afplication of the eternal principles 
of the Son of God. Society refuses 





tc follow Him, though it has been 
willing to commercialize His birth- 
cay 

When men begin to think first of 
God, then of others and of them- 
s€lves last, we shall make progress in 
living and working zether. The 


words of “Peace” sounded strange in 








the first century, too, for Augustus 
was on the throne. It was a world 
ot hate d conflict. It was a time 
vf hardship for tl common man 
Then ne The King as a Babe and 
for a son, the Cl conquered 
History seems to be repeating itself. 
There will come peace and progress 


in proportion as the King is followed 
and His principles adopted. 


| By Dr. Israel 

| Goldstein 

| New York City; President of 

| the Jewish Conciliation Court 
of America, Inc. 

Ship’s crew 


stormy weather a 


- 
| must work with more than usual 


harmony and coordination. 

The world is passing through rough 
Though we in the United 
fortunately, are removed 
from the immediate scene of the 
storm, its waves of disturbance 
reach our shores, too. It is a time, 
therefore, which calls for the exer- 
cise of harmony, coordination, and 
good will in more than ordinary 
measure. 


seas. 
States, 


Sourees of Friction 

Economic and religious differences 
are chronic sources of friction, There 
is bound to be friction and unrest 
among our people as long as sub- 
stantial portions of them are under- 
fed, under-clad, and under-housed. 
It is the responsibility of our Gov- 
ernment to continue to care for 
those under-privileged who, though 
willing to work, are without jobs. 


By Dr. W. H. 
McPherson 


Pastor, St. John’s Church, Joliet, 
lll.; President, Universalist 
Church of America 





___pprmespapen are generally agreed 
J thata correct translation of what 
the Herald Angels sang over Bethle- 
hem should read, “Glory to God in 
the Highest, and on Earth Peace 
Among Men of Good Will.” What 
ever will serve to create good will 
among men in the U. S. A. will 
tend to heal all Frictions and Class 
Wars. 

I know of nothing short of literal 
acceptance by all of the Sermon on 
the Mount that will serve to create 


Mass Consciousness, and in that 
consciousness there is no room for 
thoughts of Class War. My own ex- 


perience has convinced me that there 
is just as much “Class Conscious- 
ness” among the well to do as among 
so-called “radicals.” 

I say to all who are among the 
more fortunate, “If you are born to 
the purple you must wear it.” Wear- 
ing “the purple” means serving and 
sacrificing, and forgiving and for- 
getting. 

There will be little “Friction” and 
less “Class War” if the leaders in 
every field, whether of Religion, or 
Education, or Industry, or Finance, 
remember that every privilege im- 
plies a corresponding responsibility. 

And since more privileges are en- 
joyed in the U. S. A. than in any 
other country in the world, responsi- 
bility must be shouldered by a cor- 
responding number of persons, 
Shirking our responsibilities as mem- 
bers of society cannot but tend to 
destroy the synchronism that exists 
between the technique of capitalism 
and the co-existent that we call 
democracy. 





By Rev. Dr. D. 
Clay Lilly 
Reynolds, N. C.; Moderator, 

General Assembly, Presby- 

terian Church in the United 

States, 1937 

MERICA manifests symptoms of 

serious disorder in the oft-recur- 
ring conflicts between the divisions 
in the industrial world. 

These conflicts could be reduced in 
frequency and in violence by the 
frank statement of each party’s side 
of the case to the other. - 

If the workers knew what difficul- 
ties the directors and management 
were having to meet competition and 
to make the dividends necessary to 
their staying in business, they would 
feel a more kindly sympathy with 
them. 

On the other hand, if the manage- 
ment knew in detail how difficult it 
is for the workers and their families 
to make ends meet, they would be 
-nore ready to strain a point to pay 
them more. 

Kindly explanation and mutual 
understanding through friendly con- 
ference would create better feeling 
between both parties to the case. Ad- 
justment of incomes toward the 
more just equalization of living con- 
ditions, so that the worker can pur- 
cnase and enjoy more of the things 
he creates and can live on a better 
riane of comfort, would make him 
more contented 

Cooperation is the solution. When 
the employer takes better care of his 
employe and his family, the employe 
will look more carefully to his em- 
p.oyer’s interests and all will be bet- 
ter off and happier. 


— 
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REVAMPING U. S. BUREAUS 
AS AN AID TO BUSINESS 


PPOINTMENT of Harry L. Hop- 
kins as Secretary of Commerce 
brings to light the fact that officials 
in Washington are preparing impor- 
tant changes in the Government’s 


commercial services for large and 
small business men. 
New blood in the Commerce De- 


partment and promotion of Colonel 
F. C. Harrington to be acting 
administrator of the Works Progress 
Administration are thought to por- 
tend a major realignment of the ex- 
ecutive arm of Government aimed 
at “doing something” for business 
men. 

Under consideration for some time 
are two significant shifts in the ad- 
ministration of the Department of 
Commerce. 

The first change — asked by the 
President in a message to Congress 
as early as last April 29—would be 
creation of a Bureau of Industrial 
Economics. 


Aid for Business in 
Drive for Trade 


The other change — rumored as 
early as last May—would shift the 
foreign commerce officers, now un- 
der jurisdiction of the Commerce 
Department, to State Department. 

The object, say those who are pre- 
paring the plan, would be to im- 
plement the business community in 
its drive for increased trade both at 
home and abroad. 

A Bureau of Industrial Economics 
would fulfill a desire that President 
Roosevelt has cherished for a long 
time. In his “Monopoly” message to 
Congress he asked that such a bu- 
reau be set up to perform for busi- 
ness men functions similar to those 
performed for farmers by the Bu- 





+ problems. In recent years it has | 
widened its scope beyond purely 
agricultural statistics until now it 
publishes predictions of business | 
trends, analyses of national income 
and prices of inddstrial products 
The BAE figures have become the 


reau of Agricultural Economics (De- | 


partment of Agriculture). 

BAE is famed in farming and eco- 
nomics circles for its quick, accurate. 
information and predictions on farm 


statistical bible of agriculturists. 


Something of the same sort would | 


be done specifically for business by 
the contemplated Bureau of Indus- 
trial Economics, under the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Its job would be 
in part to study trade fluctuations, 
warn against overproduction 
under production, spot bottlenecks 
in production 
flow of trade, study credit facilities 


and 


before they clog the 


and make available, free of charge | 


to small business men, 
as adequate as that now purchased 
by their big competitors. 

High officials of the Commerce 
Department are eager to see creation 
of the new bureau, and its inaugura- 
tion waits only for the ever-neces- 
sary Congressional appropriation 

The Bureau of Industrial Econom- 
ics would concentrate primarily on 
domestic trade, but to foster foreign 
trade some yovernment 
want to merge foreign commerce of- 
ficers with the State Department's 


officials 


existing diplomatic and consular 
services 
The theory behind this merger 


proposal is that a coordinated service 
would permit better negotiation pro- 
cedure for trade agreements. It 
pointed out that the political exper- 
ience of the State Department would 
stand behind the commerce officers 
in their search for trade opportun- 
ities. 


1s 


Foreign commerce officers will not 
be placed under the wing of the State 
Department, however, without vio- 
lent objections from the Commerce 
Department. The opposition is based 
on the contention that the Commerce 
Department knows the needs of busi- 
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ness better than the diplomatic and 
consular service, has closer ties with 
the business world and has served 
business well in the past. 

All that is needed is a coordinating 
committee between the two executive 
departments, spokesmen for 
Commerce. 


say 


These two changes are the present 
Washington formula for doing some- 
thing more American 
and export trade. Whether Congress 
will subscribe to the formula remains 


for domestic 


| to be seen. 








Whenever you “check your oil,” 
check for cleanliness as well as 
quantity. If your oil is dirty, in- 
stall a new Purolator cartridge, or 
element, immediately. Your Pur- 
olator is easy to get at. The ser- 
vice man can do the job in a jiffy 


No matter what kind of oil you 





use, the most important thing is 
“keep it clean.’ Then you'll have | 
the satisfaction of knowing vour 
engine is free from impurities that 


cause trouble! 
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and the difference between the two 


means better performance and money saved! 
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, STANDARD OIL-FILTER EQUIPMENT ON MOST 1939 FACTORY EQUIPPED CARS 


Chairman, Social Security Board 


JITH the close of this year, s a 

V security as a national progran 

in this country passes its third mile 

| stone. The work of the Social Se- 


curity Board during 1938, in collabo- 
ration with the other Federal and 
tate agencies concerned, brings us 
up to the New Year with a substan- 
tial record of accomplishment 

We have at least one Federal-State 
program of public assistance to the 
needy in every State and Territory 
of the United States. The Federal 
Government, by grants of money, 
helps the participating States to pro 
vide cash payments monthly to 
needy old people, the needy 
and for dependent children 

All the States are taking part 
the program for needy old people 
Forty-two States are taking part 





the program for the needy blind, and 
the same number in that for d 
pendent children 

All told, about 2! million men 
women, and children are being 


rectly aided through these monthly 
cash allowances, from Federal, Stat 
and local funds. A from 
these sources, of one billion dollars 
has been paid to beneficiaries under 
these assistance programs since the 


total, all 
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And just as transportation 














cult times, 
spirit that 
these times must pass. 


_ ‘The sure route 
to JOBS! 


ET’S lift up our eyes from the short 
range view of America. 


All of us have been living through diffi- 
but anyone who knows the 
built America 


that 


knows 


originally built America, so 


railroads, as the nation’s basic transportation system 


today, must be ready to carry the banner of future 


advance. 


As all experience shows, a railroad is never finished. To 


keep its service abreast of the times—to step up its 


schedules with safety —to keep the cost of transporta- 


tion low — it needs continuously to replace the old with 


the new. 


What that can mean in jobs and purchases 


will be seen by such a modest estimate as this: 


To replace 5% of the freight cars in service 
would call for 88,326 new freight cars 


every year, and to 


build one freight 


car provides 1,987 
man-hours of work. 


. 
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To replace 5% of all locomotives in service would call 
for 2,234 locomotives — each providing work for 50 







men for one year. 







Ic continue the work of reducing grades, straightening 
curves, building stronger track, installing safety signals, 







and the like, at the same rate as in the years from 1926 
to 1936, call for somewhat more than 
$300,000,000 a year. 






would 







Here is a rebuilding program which would set axes 





ringing in the forests and coal and ore rolling from the 






mines, which would keep men busy in the ruddy glow 






of the steel mills—a program which would help farmers, 





labor, shippers, and be a real contribution to national 





defense. 






The American railroads are ready to press forward 





with this program, if they can get the means — 
with the same spirit that has brought such tre- 
mendous strides in the past, and now provides 







the finest transportation in the world. 
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A COOPERATION PLEA BY CHIEFTAINS OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY 


By P. W. Litchfield "How Employer and Employee May Unite to Bring Business Recovery—A Basis’ 


President of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio. 


- genase consciousness and class 
« Strife do not fit into the Ameri- 
can scheme of things. It is the 


birthright of every American citizen 
to advance in the social and eco- 
nomic scale to the extent of his am- 
bitions and capacities. Our democ- 
racy raises no class barriers against 
individual progress. 

It seems to me that manifestations 
of class consciousness which have 
come to the fore in recent years 
are founded upon misunderstanding 
more than any other factor. Add to 
this misunderstanding the cruel 
forces of economic adversity as they 
have been exerted against individ- 
uals, and social unrest becomes ag- 
gravated. 

If this is a proper diagnosis, then 
the cure would seem to be rather 
obvious. 

Out of our bitter experiences of 
recent years there has come a bet- 
ter understanding of business prob- 
lems on the part of the public than 
we have ever had before. At the 
same time, I believe the leaders of 
business are more conscious of their 
social obligations than ever before. 

We have learned through adver- 
sity that business, labor and Govern- 
nent must cooperate if the nation 
and its people are to progress. Busi- 
ness leadership, relaxing its preoc- 
cupation with matters of immediate 
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defense, is beginning to turn its 
energies into the channels which will 
lead to new services, new products 
and new methods upon which mar- 
kets may be broadened and employ- 
ment increased. 

The basis for cooperative, harmon- 
ious effort has been established, and 
together we will work out of our own 
troubles, no matter how large they 
may be. 


General Manager, The Cadillac Motor Car Division 
of General Motors 


(By Telegraph) 


GOOD physician is as much con- 
‘ cerned with mental attitude as 
he is with ailments, It is frequently 
his problem to divert the mind of 
his patient with something that rele- 
gates the illness under treatment to 
a position of secondary importance. 

I wonder whether we are not faced 
with a situation where similar psy- 
chology would not succeed. The 
country is sick, torn to a greater or 
lesser extent—dependent upon your 
view—by discord. Our problem, then, 
is to relegate the discord to a minor ' 
role by giving our patient something 
that will dwarf his grievance. 

The antidote, it seems to me, is 
readily available. We are today the 
most fortunate people on earth. Yet 
there are hundreds of thousands of 
Americans now occupied with petty 
and fancied troubles who must not 
fully appreciate the worth of their 
heritage. 


Greatness of America 

How many of us fully comprehend 
the greatness of this country? How | 
many can visualize the progress we 
have made in the span of less than 
three life-times or conceive of that | 
which is to come? | 

Without delving too deeply into 
Statistics, let us review figures that 
illustrate how relatively well off we 
are. No other nation approaches the | 
United States standard of living. 
Fourteen million, or 46.8 per cent, of 
our residences are family owned. 
Our prosperity could as well be meas- 
ured by automobiles. Our 29,000,000 
automobiles would comfortably 
transport our entire population. 

In manufacturing, no nation can 
match our advance and low consumer 
cost per unit. We manufacture and 
sell upward of 5,000,000 radios an- 
nually. We build and consume more 
than 2.000.000 electric ice boxes a 
year. Seven of every 10 automobiles 
are being driven on the highways of 
the United States. 


Our Natural Resources 
The superior wealth of our natural 
resources, both in yearly output and 


potential, cannot be challenged. Our 
crude petroleum production is 60 | 
per cent of the world supply. Our 


known coal deposits are roughly a 
third of the world’s coal. We pro- 
duce a third of the world’s cotton 


and this is still far below the maxi- 
mum yield. The United States leads 
the world in water power develop- 
ment. At the same time we apply 
only a third of the potential horse- 
power 

It should be obvious from these 
facts—only a scattered few that can 
be marshalled—the ingredients for 
our remedy are there. Only a better 
understanding and appreciation is 
necessary to make it a vital, work- 
able force. 

If we could but sell 
to the hundreds of thousands who 
have forgotten them, we would breed 
a sadly needed co-operation and a 
spirit of fair play that would rele- 
gate our patient’s ailments to an 
insignificant and appropriate place. 
The country would solidify into a 
nation of sincere, genuine Americans, 
in whose consciousness no room for 
class distinction or class hatred ex- 
ists. 


our advantages 
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By Charles J. Brand 
President, National Fertilizer 
Association 


HE thought to devote a part of 
this issue of The United States 
News to a Reconciliation Forum is 
intensely and peculiarly timely. 
Never has there been greater need 
for courtesy with courage, dignity 
with determination, and fearlessness 
with tolerance and justice. 
Noblesse oblige and not 
ance or wise-cracking provocative- 
ness is the crying need of the time 
—not on the part of one nation or 
another, but on the part of all and 


intoler- 


> 


By Matthew Woll 


of individuals and groups, high and | 


low, within them. 


A Timely Parable 


Present national and_interna- 


tional circumstances remind one of | 


evil-spirited 
swine. When 


the miracle of the 
Gadarene and the 
Jesus asked him, “What is thy 
name?” he answered, “Legion: for 
we are many.” When Christ said, 
“Go” they went into the herd of 
swine and the whole herd ran vio- 
lently down a steep place into the 
sea and perished in the waters. 

Reconciliation, according to Web- 
ster, means restoration to harmony 
or friendship. Applied, it will mean 
peace, good will, progress, and pros- 
perity. Ignored or brushed aside, it 
may well mean war. 

War without a just peace—and a 
just peace is usually impossible— 
has really never settled anything. 
It has served rather to impoverish 
all of the participants, leaving them 
with an unbearable burden of debts, 
with ample reasons for repudiating 
them. Frank negotiation on an 
equal basis will settle infinitely more 
frictions than war possibly can. 


Effects of Selfishness 


Unintelligent selfishness, unfair- 
ness, and injustice lead not 
conciliation but to self-destruction. 
Only justice, fairness, and enlight- 
ened selfishness lead to 
tion and hence to self-preservation. 

Without economic balance and 
justice, there can be no lasting 
peace and stability. Hence each 
nation and each political ideology 
should be less critical and more 
helpful, less provocative and more 
in its attitude toward 


to re- 


reconcilia- 


constructive 
the others. 
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By M. Zaritsky 


New York City; President, 


United Hatters, Cap and 


Millinery Workers International Union 


T SEEMS to me that in the field of + 

industrial relations “frictions and 
class wars” are completely avoidable 
and that their elimination lies di- 
rectly in the hands of America’s in- 
dustrial leaders. 

There is one major source of fric- 
tion in the relationship between la- 
por and capital, and that is the fail- 
ure of many industrialists to recog- 
nize that working men and women 
can preserve self-respect in dealing 
with their employers only if there is 
approximate gquality of power be- 
tween them. 


Value of Organization 


It is by now a truism that the in- | 
dividual worker cannot bargain with 
a great corporation which controls a 
nuge industry and millions of dollars 
in assets, with any degree of equal- 
ity. Yet bargaining there must be if 
friction is to be avoided and the in- 
dustrial machine is to run smoothly. 
Since individual bargaining is not 
true bargaining, the workers must 
express their needs and desires, and 
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give voice to their grievances, collec- 
tively, through their trade union or- 
ganizations. 

The report of the President’s Com- 
mission which studied industrial re- 
lations in 
points clearly to the widespread ac- | 


England and Sweden | 





ceptance of collective bargaining as | 
the reason for the comparative lack | 


of friction in industrial relationships 
in these countries. 


. ; Po: 
Our own American experience in- | 


dicates that where the principle of | 
collective bargaining is accepted in 
good faith in any industry, friction 
between employer and employe is 
soon eliminated. Where there is a 
a residuum of friction, it is caused 
by a suspicion on the part of labor 
that the collective bargaining ar- 
rangements have been entered inte 
by the employer not wholly in good 
faith. 


Voluntary Action Best 


_ This would seem to point a moral. 
Collective bargaining imposed by law 
or by the strike is not the ideal form 
tiat such bargaining can take, So 
long as large employers of labor per- 
sist in fighting collective bargaining 
there is no choice but to impose it 
upon them by law or by strike. It 
follows, therefore, that complete 
elimination of the frictions in our 
capital-labor relationships can be 
best achieved by a voluntary adher- 
ence to the principle of collective 
bargaining by big industry in Amer- 
ica. 

Force and law are at best an un- 
satisfactory substitute for reason and " 
good will. The application of these 
two latter on a widespread scale 
would bring about true harmony in 
the relationships between capital and 
labor and would open up for Amer- 
ican industry a frictionless era dur- 
ing which it could devote its full time 
and energy to what is, after all, its 
rrimary function—the production of 
goods and services, without interrup- 
tion, for the benefit of the people of 
our entire nation. 


New York City; Vice President, American Federation 
of Labor 


T was said of Benjamin Franklin ¢ shall 


that when he affixed 


his signa- 


ture to the Declaration of Indepen- 
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dence he observed that “We must 
all hang together or assuredly we 


By Powers Hapgood 


Washington, D. C.; National Di- 
rector, United Shoe Workers 
of America 


‘ 


way that frictions and 


\ em only 

& class wars can be 
through removal of the cause of such 
friction. The primary cause of [ric- 
tion in the United States is the fact 
that workers have been denied, in 
many instances, decent wagés, hours 
and living conditions. 
many large and smal! corporations 
have also denied the only possible 
protection and bargaining power that 
workers can have in getting decent 
conditions for themselves 
genuine collective bargaining. 

As long as employers, either by vio- 
lence, coercion or evasion of the law, 
continue to make it difficult for 
workers to have recognized labor 
unions and genuine collective bar- 
gaining there will be friction. 


Establishing Harmony 

Employers who have ceased to 
fight organized labor and deal with 
their workers on a collective basis 
have found in a very short time that 
most of the friction is removed. 





Wide World 
POWERS HAPGOOD 





Many employers have had har- 
monious dealings with labor for 
many decades. It is significant that 
there is less friction in the well or- 
ganized industries than in those in- 





dustries where collective bargaining | 


has not yet become a reality. 

A second cause of friction which 
must be removed if we are to have 
any peace is involuntary unemploy- 
ment. Unemployment is caused not 
because we have produced too much 
in this country, but because the 
great mass of the people who work 
by hand or brain in the production 
of these goods have not been paid 
enough to consume them. 


Problem of Incomes 

Some people have incomes greater 
than they can possibly consume, 
while others do not have enough to 
consume the goods which they really 
need. More equal distribution of 
purchasing power, therefore, is a 
necessary factor of employment and 
the establishment of real prosperity. 

As soon unemployment is re- 
moved and everybody who wishes to 
work can find a and as soon as 
there is no further refusal on the 
part of employers to bargain col- 
lectively with genuine labor organi- 
zations—most of the friction and 


as 


}00 


| class wars will have been abolished. 


| denied 


healed is | 


Furthermore, | 


which is 


all hang separately.” 
Uttered at a time of. national 
crisis, this appeal for cooperative 
effort has come down to us as not 
only a sound maxim but the neces- 
sary condition of unity both with- 
in movements and within nations, 


Today the world stands in a con- 
ition of widespread crisis. Every- 
where the forces of division and dis- 
union seem to be greater than those 
of cooperation and integration. On 
the one hand we are told that 
democracies must unite if they are 
to meet the threats of the dictator- 
ships; on the other hand, the dic- 
tatorships are urged to set up axes 
in order to make their way of life 
safe in the world. 


But cooperation, like peace, must 
begin at home, must begin within 
the great home of American indus- 
trial life. No need is more clear- 
cut than the need for -cooperation 
between capital and labor. 


No issues divide the legitimate in- 
terests of both capital and labor 
which are so serious that they can- 
not be resolved by the rule of rea- 
son. No breach within the house- 


hold of labor is so wide that it can- | 


not be closed. 

The demand cooperation; 
the economic needs of both employ- 
er and employe compel it. Already 
there are manifestations of cooper- 
ative effort between management 
and men. Last spring the Federa- 
tion of Labor at its Executive Coun- 


times 


cil meeting proclaimed the need for 


cooperative activity and that his- 
tory-making document has been 
published and republished and has 
brought forth expressions of co- 
operative relationships from many 
groups and from many leaders. 

If then both management and 
men have apprehended the need 
for cooperation during the months 
of the year 1938, it would seem ap- 
propriate for us, as we stand on 
the threshold of the New Year, to 
paraphrase the words of Benjamin 
Franklin: “We must all pull to- 
gether or we shall pull apart.” 


By W. M. 
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By J. Howard Pew 


Philadelphia, Pa.; President of 
Sun Oil Company. 


HE request for an opinion as to 
the business outlook at the 
opening of the New Year is not easy 
of compliance. The prospect must 
be viewed through two very differ- 
ent mediums—business and politics; 
and in present circumstances the 
latter seems altogether likely to give 
the dominating tone to the picture. 
If Government will cut down its 
Spending and so reduce the tax load, 
business may be expected to improve 


Steadily. Over the last nine years 
about 27 per cent of the national 
income has been taken in taxes, as 


compared to nine per cent in 1916. 

Let the people have their share to 
spend for their needs; and let busi- 
have proper share for use 
in research, development and tech- 
nological improvement and the 
country will go forward. There has 
been too much administrative law 
enacted in recent years, putting con- 
trols over business in the hands of 
Government and narrowing the era 
in which free enterprise might oper- 
ate. 

Prosperity future depends on 
Government's adopting reasonable 
regulations, relinquishing these con- 
and lightening the tax burden. 


ness its 


in 
trols, 


Leiserson 


Chairman of the National Mediation Board 


MERICA can best heal fric- + 
i tions and class wars by Under- 
Standing and Good Will. 

In the fleld of labor relations, this 
means understanding on the part of 
employers that Congress was forced 
to guarantee the right to organize 
and bargain collectively because em- 


its 


ployers were unwilling to permit 
their employes to enjoy the right 
of human association that they 


claimed for themselves. 

On the part of employes, it means 
that they must not repeat the mis- 
takes of employers by abusing their 
newly-won right in such a way as | 
to exert power without responsibility 
or to make arbitrary and oppressive 
exactions. 


A Period of Transition 

Government agencies charged with 
the administration of labor relations 
laws must understand that both em- 
ployers and employes are in a proc- 
ess of transition where standards of 
right and wrong in labor relations | 
are being changed. 

Acts of management long re- 
garded legal have now become un- 
lawful, and privileges denied to em- 
ployes have become legal rights. 
Neither industry nor its workers can 
be expected automatically to adjust 
to the new situation. 

Time and experience are needed 
to change methods of management 
and practices of labor organizations. 
Managers cannot be expected to feel | 
like law-breakers when they do 
things that have been fully within 
their right up to recent years. Newly 
organized employes cannot be ex- 
pected to act with measured re- 
straint and complete 


responsibility 
in exercising rights and powers long 
to them and_=e suddenly 
granted. i " , 
Government officials, understand- 
ing the difficult problems of adjust 
ment confronting both employers 
and workers, will aid in solving the 
problems if they promote good will 
by setting an example of acting with 


; patience and restraint. 


good 
em- 
that 
em- 


With such understanding and 
will on the part of all concerned, 
ployers will learn by experience 
it does not pay them to force 
ployes to go into politics to get in- 
Gustrial wrongs righted. Employes 
will then be convinced that they can 
improve conditions better by 
bargaining with employers through 
their labor organizations than they 
can through legislation. 


their 
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In collective bargaining, employers 
and their employes are equal, each 
having one vote. In politics, employes 
have many times the votes of em- 
ployers. 


Agreements Urged 
For the country as a whole, it is 
better that management and men 
learn to their problems by 
making collective contracts rather 
than by making political issues of 
labor's rights and terms of employ- 
ment 
Serious 
can be avoided if 
deal with organizations 


settle 


and 
business organiza- 
tions of 
working people on the same basis of 
that they deal with other 


Business organizations. 


frictions class - wars 


equality 


Clarence Francis 
President, General Foods Cor- 
poration 


HE time is already overdue when 

Industry, Labor, and Govern- 
ment should meet on common 
ground to plan to attain the com- 
mon objective of increasing indus- 
trial employment 

This objective is so obviously a 


mutual obli discus- 


Sion 1S a waste oO! time 


that any 





I am pleased with the indications 
that all factors recognize the need. 
Let’s quit sparring and get to work 


When we do, we shall quickly find ! 


By Lee Pressman 


_ General Counsel, Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, 
Washington, D. C. 


es organized labor movement of 
America, and in particular the 
Cc. I. O., has shown the nation the 
way to heal the frictions and dis- 
putes mentioned in your question. 

That way is through collective bar- 
gaining between employers and 
workers acting through unions of 
their own choice. 


Contributions of C. I, O. 

The C. I. O. has made great con- 
tributions in the past year, and in 
the three years of its existence, to- 
ward the solution of this problem, 
The C. I. O. has established collective 
bargaining in the basic industries of 
the country. It has put labor rela- 
tions on a stable basis, ending the 
autocratic rule of the employer over 
the living and working conditions of 
his employes. 

In steel, in automobile, in textiles, 
in glass, mining, the maritime trades, 
and a score of basic industries em- 
ployer and worker now meet on more 
nearly equal terms to settle their mu- 
tual problems with cooperation and 
mutual understanding. 

In many of these industries such 
a procedure was unknown before the 
advent of the C. I. O. In those in- 
dustries where the C. I. O. has or- 
ganized, and where management has 
met the workers’ organizations with 
good will, labor relations have been 
free from disputes and stoppages. 

This is the contribution to indus- 
trial peace and to industrial democ- 
racy that the C. I. O. has made dur- 
ing the past year, and during the 
three years of its existence as the 
leading force for progress in the 
United States. The C. I. O. intends 
to keep on making this contribution 
to the welfare and progress of the 
people of America. 





By Edward Keating 


Manager of “Labor”, Wash- 
ington Publication, of Rail- 


way Labor Organizations 
OW can America best heal its frie- 
tions and class wars? By eco- 
nomic justice, tempered with love 
and understanding. 

What is economic justice? No two 
men will agree on the answer, so 
that’s where love and understanding 
come in. We don’t cheat and trick, 
starve and oppress those we love. It 
follows, if we will just remember we 
are all children of one father and, 
therefore, in a very real sense, 
brothers and sisters, we must aban- 
don the attempt to gather in more 
than our share of the good things of 
life, 

It’s a waste of time to be uttering 
these pious platitudes if we don’t 
mean them. At this season of the 
year our hearts are aglow. We are 
sure we want to deal decently with 
everyone. 

But how about the day after 
Christmas, and the long trying days 
of the new year? That’s the test. 

I have no particular class in mind. 
I think the trade unionist is as good 
as the banker, the grocer, the 
preacher or the real estate dealer, 
But I don’t think he is better. 

Almost 20 centuries ago Jesus 
walked through Judea seeking to 
change the hearts of men. His one 
great remedy for human ills was love, 
Of course, that sounds like “Sunday 
school stuff,” but, as a matter of fact, 
there is no other way out. Jesus 
knew what he was talking about. 


Rep. Matthew A. ' 
Dunn 


Democrat, of Pennsylvania; 
Member, House Committee 
on Labor. 


I‘ my opinion, America can heal 
its frictions and its class wars by 
the Federal and State Legislatures 
enacting legislation which will pro- 
vide employment, at a living wage, 
for all those in our country who are 
in need of it and by providing ade- 
quate pensions for those who are 
inable to work because of their age 
or disability. 

Many billions of dollars are ex. 
pended annually to enforce the laws 
against criminals. If the sium dise 
tricts and child labor were abol- 
ished the Government would save 
billions of dollars because a great 
deal of the crime which is being 
committed is bred in the slums. 


that the past nine years have taken 
their toll and that the task of fule 
filling new needs and the replace- 
ment of worn out equipment will 
provide jobs. 

Let industry, labor, and Govern- 
ment each get its house in order by 
insisting on fair, sane, practical poli- 
cies and legislation and let each try 
to administer its responsibilities 
more efficiently. 
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By REP. WADE H. KITCHENS 
Democrat, of Arkansas, Member House 
Committee on Civil Service 


(Continued From Page 7) 
cially many times by means of bank 
records, credit or deposit money. 

I am sometimes reminded that if 
six of us were playing ball with six 
leather-bound balls, and those balls 
represented actual coin and currency 
of this country; then we issue rub- 
ber balls as substitutes on condition 
that a leather ball will be returned 
for each rubber one, and after play- 
ing along happily, in harmony and 
contentment a short time, we have 
out about 60 rubber balls, represent- 
ing credit or deposit money and for 
which the equivalent of the leather 
balls was given; then, of a sudden 
no further rubber balls are to be 
put out, and leather balls are de- 
manded to replace the rubber balls. 


Medium of Exchange 


Held Inadequate 

There you have a condition of 
friction, anguish, dissatisfaction, in- 
jury and injustice that cannot be 
concealed, and this illustrates our 
economic system. The game has to 
stop. Business ceases. We thus have 
an intolerable and impossible situa- 
tion, and I submit such a situation 
is no different than periodically hap- 
pens in our economic or financial 
system. 

We must arrange to fill, in part 
at least, the vacuum created in em- 
ergencies by the destruction of bank 
check, credit, or deposit money, since 
such money constitutes about nine- 
tenths of our medium of exchange. 

In other words, we must obtain 
a more stable and adequate medium 
of exchange. Our bank check, credit, 
or deposit money is too flimsy, in- 
substantial, artificial, variable, and 
uncertain in quantity to be stable 
or adequate at all times. Such money 
is subject to the whim, caprice and 
selfishness of individuals, and such 
power should not exist in the few, 
but should be wholly a power of the 
Federal Government. 


By J. E. Van Zandt 
Representative-elect, Republi- 
can, of Pennsylvania 


OW that divergent economic and 


political viewpoints will be 
more evenly balanced in the 76th 
Congress, we can justifiably hope 


that America’s frictions and its class 
wars will be healed by cooperative 
efforts to bring about a balanced 
budget for America as to all income 
and outgo, economically and finan- 
cially, physically and spiritually, na- 
tionally and locally, governmentally 
and privately, collectively and per- 
sonally. 

Employables can somehow be given 


the opportunity for productive gain- | 


ful employment. Unemployables— 
the aged, children and cripples—can 
and must be adequately provided for. 

When work replaces idleness, 
“isms” will no longer find their re- 
cruits among those who have in vain 
been seeking economic security. More 
consumption will be encouraged by 
more efficient competitive production 
and distribution. America’s purchas- 
ing power can be increased to its 
potential production. Waste and in- 
efficiency, favoritism and discrimina- 
tion, by Government, must be re- 
placed by efficient service, impar- 
tially rendered. | 

An intensified determination to 
make our representative form of gov- 
ernment more quickly responsive 
and honestly adapted to America’s 
needs, while at the same time pro- 
tecting all of the constitutional | 
rights of individuals—freedom of 
speech, of the press and of religious 
worship, and the right to assemble, 
to petition, to have private property, 
etc.—will, I feel confident, be the 
guiding motive of most members of 
the 76th Congress. 

Motivated by that spirit, America’s 
most clashing frictions can be 
greatly minimized. America’s budget 
can be balanced. 





By Representative 
Fred L. Crawford 


Republican, of Michigan; Mem- 
ber, House Committee on 
Banking and Currency 


6¢9,,XCEPT a man be born of water 
and of the Spirit, he cannot 
enter into the kingdom.” | 

“Being born again, not of corrupti- 
ble seed, but of incorruptible,” is so 
necessary for our people today in or- 
der to heal our frictions and end out 
class wars that I personally feel it is 
the sine qua non (without which it 
cannot be done) we must seek. 

Road signs have warned us to put 
our house in order. Sterile billions 
of dollars in the form of increasing 
demand deposits; declining commer- 
cial loans at our banks; ten years of 
Federal deficits with unparalleiled 
Government debt, unemployment 
and relief loads; stored-up living 
Standards in the form of warehoused 
goods that have no outlets; techno- 


+ logical improvement and declining + 
employment—these ar !] proof that 
America is ceasing to be the land of 
opportunity for the working man 

Let our people become born again 
of a new faith and prayer: of consid 


eration for one another. With incor- 
ruptible leadership we can again open 
our gates to opportunity and growth. 
We can cease to be static and become 
dynamic. Such a birth would 
bring us again into the days of eco- 
nomic adventure with 
ment and_ constructive 
which we always find related thereto. 

Millions of men and women would 
be put to work in the production 
goods and services so necessary for 
the material life of our people. The 
Sterilized funds now causing our 
banks to bulge with excess reserves 
would be brought into action. 


new 


the employ 


+3 


thougnt 


f 
ol 
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We would again have faith in each 


other. Active industrial imagination 

would again grip our people. Our 

present fears would be dispelled. Our 

| self-accelerating deflation would 
cease. 

Investors large and small (like the 


Japanese) would 
to finance new 
prises, economic 


be ready and eager 
inventions, “ 
undertakings of 


enter 


all 


kinds. They would do this regardless 
of the element of chance and be- 
cause engineering skill, accounting 


knowledge and scientific discoveries 
available today automatically elimi 





nate a great proportion of the real + class 


hazards of prior decades 

Being born again a new spirit 
would return us people to a 
realm of helpfulness, adventure, en- 
terprise, reliance upon one’s self. We 
would function more as indi- 
viduals with pride in our own accom- 
plishments and that would generate 
desires to help each other. Such a 
new birth and spirit, coupled with the 
bitter experiences we have suffered 
and the new light in which we have 
to walk, would surely create a new 
world with frictions and class wars 
eliminated. 


ol 


as a 


again 





By Rep. H. Knutson 


Republican, of Minnesota; Mem- 


ber, House Committee on 
Ways and Means 
\\ ie are about to turn over page 
1938, which will then become his- 


tory. The year now drawing to its 
close is not one to which we can | 
point with pride. Rather is it an 


epoch that many would prefer to for- 
eet. Fortunately, there are many de- 
pendabdle signs that denote returning 
sanity, and we have every right to 
hail the New Year with acclaims of 
relief. 
America 
prosperous 


made great and 
the fostering of 


was not 
through 


hatreds, bigotry and envy. 
Rather was our land developed from 
a wilderness to its present high state 
by a people who believed in coopera- 
tion, tolerance, thrift and frugality; 
who had a wholesome regard for the 


sound laws of economics and a re- | 


spect for the other fellow’s rights. 

We have learned in the bitter 
school of experience that by produc- 
ing less we cannot have more; neither 
can we hope to restore prosperity 
and employment through the con- 
fiscation of earnings by ruinous tax- 
ation. 

The crying need is for concerted 
and informed action that will bring 
to our people a full realization that 
all must work together to promote 
the general welfare. 

Capital and labor must get to- 
gether on a program that will do full 
justice to both and at the same time 
give every assurance to the party of 
the third part. The Good Book tells 
us that a house divided against it- 
self cannot stand. That is equally 
true of nations. 

The prayers of the American peo- 
ple will go out that the God of our 
Fathers will imbue all who have a 
part in the operation of our Govern- 
ment with the determination to work 
together in the closest harmony and 
cooperation to promote the general 
welfare of our people. Only in that 
direction lies peace, contentment 
and prosperity. 


+ 


Rep. Frank W. Boykin 


Democrat, of Alabama; Mem- 
ber, House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

BELIEVE that much of the exist- 

ing friction and misunderstand- 
ing in our country has been caused 
by well meaning persons who have 
endeavored to solve age old social 
problems by impractical methods 
which have not only not solved 
these problems, but have actually 
made them more difficult of solu- 
tion. Where large groups of our 
population have enjoyed happiness 
and peace of mind, these well mean- 

persons, and 

| motives may be ulterior, have caused 

and 

stirred up class hatred and jealousy. 

In this country I do not believe 


ing 


still others whose 


unrest and dissatisfaction, 


| 


there is any need to try foreign 
“isms” to solve our problems, when 
these same “isms” have utterly 


failed to solve almost identical prob- 
lems in other nations. 

Much of our trouble is due to 
“chiselers” both in Capital and in 
Labor. The short-comings of these 
“chiselers” are played up in such | 





BRINGING ACCORD TO CONFLICTING ELEMENTS IN AMERICA + 


* a manner that their actions reflect, sion and of existing troubled world 


upon all in their particular group, 


when as a matter of fact the great 
majority are trying to be fair and 
honest with other groups. 


I believe if we will stop listening 
to extremists, both left and right, 


and heed the wishes of the real ma- | 


jority of the American people, we 
will “live and let live,” encourage 
private capital to invest in indus- 


try and stimulate private employ- | 


ment, and assure Labor that the 
good old American system of indi- 
vidual advancement through merit 
will be preserved, your question will 
be in a large part answered. 


Rep. John W. 
McCormack 


Democrat, of Massachusetts; 
Member, House Committee 
on Ways and Means 


HERE is no question but what the 
greater part of the differences, 
and intensity of feelings that exist 
and have existed for the past several 
years, are due to honest misunder- 
standing. 
There has been a tendency in re- 
cent years, an emotional reaction, as | 
I view it, to the strain of the depres- 


conditions, for persons and groups to 
impugn the motives of those with 
whom they disagree, instead ef re- 
specting the right of others to enter- 
tain the views that they honestly 
have 

Such a state of mind prevents an 
approach to understanding and of 
compromise, so essential to progress, 

From a broad angle—as your in- 
quiry can be answered only in such 
a manner—it is my opinion that a 
more tolerant and understanding 
mind on the part of all toward 
others would bring about healthy re- 
sults and greater progress toward 
| the solution-of our problems, and to- 
| ward recovery. 





Rep. J. O. Fernandez 


Democrat, of Louisiana; Mem- 
ber, House Committee on 
Appropriations 


| 
| 
] 
j 
| 
| 
| 


ONLY wish to comment on this 
question by stating: 

A solution to these ills would be a 
firm inclination to religion, and the 
belief and practice of tenets of Christ 
as believed and annunciated through 
the Church. The symbols of Faith, 
Love, Hope, Charity and Contrition 
should form an earmark in every 
American’s life. 














kitchens in New York—in which products are tested and 


“Ghperen FOODS has four large, modern experimental 


new recipes are constantly developed. 


But . . . we believe that our most important kitchen is the one 


represented on the map above by those numerous little dots. 


Those dots represent towns and cities in which 20,000 aver- 
age American kitchens, serving 20,000 average American fam- 
ilies, are playing a vital role in the operation of our company. 
Just one thing special about these particular kitchens has put 


them on the map. 


It is this: each of the women feeding their families from these 
kitchens has been designated a Consumer Tester by General Foods. 


GENERAL FOODS 


BAKER'S BREAKFAST COCOA 
BAKER'S CHOCOLATE 
BAKER'S CHOCOLATE BARS 
CALUMET BAKING POWDER 
CERTO 

DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT 
FRANKLIN BAKER’S COCONUT 
GRAPE-NUTS 


GRAPE-NUTS FLAKES 
HUSKIES 

INSTANT POSTUM 

JELL-O 

JELL-O PUDDINGS 

JELL-O FREEZING MIX 
JELL-O ICE CREAM POWDER 
KAFFEE HAG COFFEE 





YOU'RE LOOKING AT THE MAP OF A KITCH 


This means that the home-makers of this group try out pro- 
& ) 
posed new products, and changes and improvements in old prod- 


ucts or in the way they’re used. 


And what happens in the 


kitchens and homes of these women then tells us—with com- 
plete finality—whether such changes or improvements are 


desirable and practical for the average consumer. 


We feel that this great ‘‘Consumer Kitchen’’ of ours —20,000 


kitchens in one—is an invaluable investment in public service. 


We know that for many years it has been one of the most im- 
portant of the many research activities that have helped us to 
bring the public more attractive, more nutritious, more deli- 


cious, easier-to-use foods —at more reasonable prices. 


LA FRANCE 

LoG CABIN SYRUP 
MAXWELL HOUSE COFFEE 
MINUTE TAPIOCA 

Post-O 

Post's 40% BRAN FLAKES 
Post TOASTIES 

POSTUM CEREAL 





SANKA COFFEE 

SATINA 

SURE-JELL 

SWANS DOWN CAKE FLOUR 
WHOLE BRAN SHREDS 
BIRDS EYE FROSTED Foops: 
fruits...vegetables...sea foods... 





meats...poultry 
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Editor's Note: Letters of com- 
ment and suggestion are invited. 
Those not intended for publication, 
and those to which writers desire to 
have only their initials attached if 
published should be so marked. 
Even if initials only are to be 
printed, letters must be signed and 
address given. 


Wage-Hour Law and Prices 

Sir:—Tariffs for the benefit of manu- 
facturing industries have been so made, 
doubtless, as to greatly enrich those fa- 
vored at the expense of large agricul- 
tural areas of the country, but I very 
much doubt if they have injured agri- 
cultural sections more than will the 
wage-hour Jaw and the manner in which 
it is being administered 

If wages are arbitrarily above 
the market for labor, inevitably the cost 
of goods will be likewise enhanced be- 
yond the buying capacity of a large por- 
tion of the population, which very nec- 
essarily reduces consumption of goods 
ultimately affects wage 
evitably causes many to 
sooner or later. W.H 
Itta Bena, Miss 


fixed 





rers, and in- 
their jobs 


RUCKER 


lose 


ee ff @ 


Hitler and America 


Sir:—I 
News and Mr. 
have a sincere respect for his ability as 
an editorial writer, although I often dif- 
fe: with him in thought. 

But when he wrote “The New Idola- 
try” in the Dec. 12 issue, he led with 
his chin. When he stated that the rest 
of the world stands ready to support the 
German people in an effort to throw off 
the yoke of their oppressors, did he not 
think that perhaps he is asking us to 
meddle in something that is not our af- 
fair? I very much doubt that the rest 
of the world is so unanimous in this 
matter as he believes... . 

Now for the massed prayers... . 

If such prayers are effectual, then ine 
the name of all that is holy, instead of 
trying to instigate people to overthrow 
some other government, let them pray 


am a constant reader of the 


+ 


that we be relieved of our own Govern- | 


may look worse 
distance of 3,600 miles, 


let them 


ment. Hitler 
Roosevelt at a 
but, as far as I am concerned 
pray to reform the most profligate spen- 


Lawrence's editorials. I | 


than | 


der of public funds the world has ever | 


known. 
Once more, leave European affairs to 


the Europeans. ... 


Billings, Mont. H. H. MILLER. 


x* * x 
One View of the Nazis 


Sir:—I particularly like your editorial” 


“The New Idolatry.” I have long had a 
theory that Hitler had entered into a 
compact with the devil, who is probably 
able for a time to hand over all the king- 
doms of the world to one who will fall 
down and worship him. But certainly 
the power of God can put down the 
mighty from their seat. 

Goebbels, Goering, etc., seem to be in 
this class of the “past praying for,’ 


’ but | 


I should like to be one of a world-wide | 
company of believers who would really 


try to move mountains. 
Boston, Mass. ANNE K. EMERY, 


x «ee 


“Our “Good White Bread” 


Sir:—Mr. Walter Rahman of Largo, 
Fla. (Nov. 21 issue) hit the nail square 
cn the head and drove it out of sight 
into that “white bread efficiency.” (Mr. 
Rahman criticized the quality of Ameri- 
can bread.) 
Bread has not 
American ability 
air or water, 
Chicago, Ill. 


escaped that great 
to inflate with either 
J. W. JEWELL. 


x ** 
The “Wets” vs. the “Drys” 
Sir:—Please put this query to Mz. 


Robert Barry, anent his address of No- 
vember 29, 1938, published by you in 


your issue of the United States News 
December 19, 1938: 

Problem: Out of every 100 local op- 
tion elections held every half year the 


wets win 60 and the drys win only 40. 
Therefore the wets beat the drys every 
time. Who wins in the end? 
ELMER McCLAIN 
Lima. Ohio. 
x~* * 
New Businesses and Failures 

Sir:—Your issue of Dec. 5, p. 10, col. 
3: Thorp reporting: “New businesses 
number 1,300 for each working day, but 
1,150 die each day.” 

These figures looked 
me. The World Almanac shows for 1932 
the peak year, fewer than 32,000 or 107 
per business day. Dun’s reports for 
week ended Feb. 3, 1938, 236 failures 
(40 per day); in the previous week, 321, 
or 53'2 per day. 

Your reconcilement of the above seem- 
ing discrepancy will be greatly appre- 
ciated. BURDETTE K. MARVIN 
Riverside, Calif. 

(Editor’s Note: Dr. Willard 
Dun & Bradstreet economist, 
to the Temporary 
Committee that 400,000 new enterprises 
opened and 351,000 discontinued in 1937. 
“That means,” he said, “that for each 


Thorp, 
testified 


working day in this country, 1,300 new 
enterprises open their doors and 1,150 
disappear. Of course, those are 


small enterprises and very largely in the 
retail trade.”) 
2. 2. ¢ 
Asks Government Banking 
Sir.—Civilization established a system 
of law, finance, commerce and taxation 








preposterous to 


TITLE REG. U. S. PAT. OFP. 
has brought about the predica- 


nations are in 


which 
ment all 

Man 
he wanted 
passed laws which legalized taking from 


in his original state took what 


others. Thus the legalized robbers are 
bitter foes of the unlegalized robber 

The invisible Government can be 
eliminated by abolishing the present 


loaning and insurance 
system and Government 
banks managed by men paid by the Gov- 
ernment. 


taxing 


installing 


banking, 


Government then should issue suf- 
ficient money to carry on all activities, 
both public and private, and constantly 
keep this medium of exchange in cir- 
culation among the people, thereby plac- 
ing the Government and the people on 
a cash basis. Then equal rights will be 
granting every individual ample 


a tact, 
purchasing power for service rendered. 
L. E. HOY 
Silver Creek, Neb. 
x * * 


Morals in World Affdirs 


Sir:—Your editorials on the back page | 


The United States News 
piring, and I want to thank you for the 


are very in- 


inspiration they have given to me per- 


sonally. 

I like very much the one that ap- 
peared on December 12 entitled “The 
New Idolatry.” Your emphasis from 


time to time on the moral and Christian 
issues in world affairs is just the em- 
phasis that we need, but so few news- 
papers take that viewpoint. 

Your work contributes a very fine serv- 
ice not oaly to the United States but to 
the nations of the world. 

FREDERIC M. DUCKLES. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
’ ~*~ * * 


King Cotton’s Troubles 

Sir:—The economics of the cotton 
crop are an instance of the fact that 
economic laws are vicious, as they bite 
severely the that try to control 
them. Note happened in Brazil 
with coffee. 

Here we persons who cannot 
seem to realize that agricultural prod- 
ucts will grow in regions beyond their 
control, Likewise that he who buys sets 
the price he is willing to pay‘and the 
Seller of goods or products either keeps 
his product or makes his price low 
enough to draw the buyer. 

Naturally the cotton raisers here want 
the AAA to hold the bag. They take 
the loan and the AAA gets the cotton 
which cannot be sold at the loan value. 

The AAA has two options, as you say: 
It may take its loss now or take a much 
bigger loss later on. Those who bought 
the Sao Paulo coffee bonds at par are 
now having a difficult time to get back 
twenty per cent of their values. The 
AAA will probably find their loss will be 
greater the longer they wait. 

A. DENISON WILLIAMS, 

Nutley, N. J. 

x * * 


Bouquets and Brickbats 
Sir:—Mr. Burr and I enjoy The United 
States News so much and really feel 
that it is the only newspaper that gives 
an impartial view of the situation in the 
world today. We would not want to give 
it up under any circumstances, 
Snyder, N. Y. KATHERINE S. BURR 


fools 
what 


have 





Sir:—This publication of yours is in- 
valuable when it comes to keeping up 
with national affairs. I am called upon 
so often to make public speeches all over 
Texas and as long as I can find the time 
to read The United States News I feel 
reasonably well informed. 

MRS. VOLNEY W. TAYLOR 
Brownsville, Texas 





Sir:—The United States News is 
actually the best and most reliable paper 
in the United States. 

PROF. ALVIN COVERT 
Graceville, Fla. 





Sir:—This publication (The United 
States News) is about the only bit of 
news! that has come to our home that 
the entire family from the 13-year-old 
daughter to the grandfather are in ac- 
cord with. We all agree it fills, as no 
cther newspaper has ever done, a vital 
need in this house. 

The men folk of the house have always 
been most eager to hear David Law- 
rence’s opinions. As for myself I am 


| thankful for the quality of the paper 


used, that enables it to stay in one piece 


| by the time I can sit down and enjoy it. 


National Economic | 


very 
| 


San Benito, Tex. MRS. J. W. SWEENEY. 





Sir:—To be plain with you, I happen 
to be so far better informed in regard to 
world events than you seem to be that, 
reaily, any of your predictions made to 
date that have been correct have to me 
been just history. Your ideas about the 
probable outcome of the Munich pact 
and everything attendant are obviously 
wrong. E. J. KIMBALL. 
San Antonio, Tex. 





Sir:—I do not like your attitude to- 
ward the forgotten man. HARRY COHN. 
Dover, N. J. 





Sir:—I have never been accused of 
being too free with praise; however, I 
feel like saying that your paper is very 
much better—at least appreciated it 


very much more for the last year than 
M. L. COWAN. 


I have before. 
Altus, Okla 


The so-called civilized man | 











—— 
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HOW POWERS LINE UP AT LIMA 





Lines of Strategy. 
Behind the Lima Confer- 


ence. 
The Issues of Tomorrow 
in Latin America. 





HEN the full story of the eighth 

Pan American conference at 
Lima is written it will contain a sig- 
nificant chapter about the balance 
of power in this hemisphere as re- 
vealed at the parley. 

Two groups of nations appeared at 
Lima: One that looks to Washing- 
ton and the other that looks to 
Buenos Aires, capital of Argentina. 

But that does not depict adequate- 
ly the importance of these groups. 
The bloc that looks to Washington 
is, by and large, dependent on the 
United States for a large amount of 
its trade and protection. On the 
other hand, the bloc that looks to 
Buenos Aires and Argentina, the 
leader of the bloc, all lean toward 
Europe for trade, financial support 
and protection. 


The Membership 
of the Two Blocs 


Members of the Washington bloc 
are—roughly—the Central American 
states, the island nations of the Ca- 
ribbean, Brazil and the northern re- 
publics of South America. If it is 





nations with the name “axis,” the 
fulcrum of that axis would be the 
Panama Canal. 

Opposed to this bloc on the larger 
lines of foreign policy are the states 
grouped around Argentina. These 
usually include Chile, Bolivia, Para- 
guay, Uruguay and sometimes Peru. 

As was seen in the see-saw nego- 
tiations for a solidarity declaration 
at Lima, the two groups are almost 





—Harris & Ewing 
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evenly matched when they sit down 
to the conference table. An objec- 


tion by Argentina alone can mire the | 


deliberations of the other twenty 


nations. 


tion—makes public the fact that 
agreement among the republics of 


In addition, a defection by | 
Argentina—even a temporary defec- | 
| important unwritten chapter in the 


certain issues. 

In this line-up of nations, Brazil 
holds a unique position as guardian 
of the balance of power. Fortunately 
for the United States delegation, 
Brazil now appears disposed to argue 
the North American point of view. 
But the importance of holding and 
keeping Brazil's friendship is under- 


+ desired to formalize this grouping of # this nation is not wholehearted on | 


lined, if anything, by the events at | 


Lima. In view of this, attempts by 
the United States to court the favor 
of Brazil are expected to continue 
long after the Pan American dele- 
gates reach their homes. 

The balance of power between 
Washington and Buenos Aires is 
nothing new in Pan American poli- 
tics. It existed long before continen- 
tal solidarity became a practical 
issue. But its resurgence at the 
Lima conference, which was to be a 
scene of complete harmony, created 
a distasteful situation for the United 
States delegation and its leader, 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull. 

With the close of the Lima confer- 


ence the differences of opinion that | 


have appeared there will not become 
dead issues. As they influenced Ar- 


gentina and the United States before | 


the conference, so they will influence 
them after the conference. 

The Monroe Doctrine notwith- 
Standing, Europe still is a force in 
the affairs of this hemisphere. Its 
influence, working mainly through 
Argentina, which has such strong 
ties of trade and sentiment to Great 
Britain, France and Germany, is an 


history of the Lima conference. 
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Thinking, important people are asking for the news and the 


meaning behind it. And they are asking that it be given to them fast. 


The United States News was created to meet this demand. Its 


publishing formula is a blend of the newspaper's speed, and the 


more leisurely interpretive writing of the magazine. 


Printed on newspaper stock for quickness it gives its readers—48 


hours after a government week is over—a complete story of what has 


occurred in Washington, and what it all means in true perspective. 


More than 85,000 influential people, in all sections of the country, 


have subscribed to The United States News without pressure of any 


kind, and with no inducement other than what we print. 


To the advertiser we offer: America’s No. 1 theme: handled as the 


times requ ire: 


an able-to-buy audience: unusual evidence of reader 


interest. And high visibility in advertising’s best company. 


' The United States News is a publication built to do a unique job 


for the reader in these times; thus it does a unique job for the 


advertiser. 
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News-lin 


TITLE REGISTERED U0. S. PATENT OFFICE 


GREAT BRITAIN 


HAMBERLAIN 

4 of confidence. 

Defeat for reelection of the Duch- 
ess of Atholl, an insurgent member 
of the Conservative party who broke 
with Prime Minister Chamberlain on 
the question of appeasing dictators, 
is interpreted in London as a sign 
that the country will give Chamber- 
lain more time to try his own peace 
formula. 

Her defeat follows by a few days 
a confidence vote in Parliament that 
ended in a Government victory. 

But the policy thus endorsed is not 
the same appeasement policy that 
netted Adolf Hitler a triumph last 


receives vote 


September By talking firmly to 
Germany and to Italy recently the 
Prime Minister has revealed that 


there may come a limit to British 
patience with dictators. 
x * * 


ITALY 


‘IANO denounces Tunisia accord 

with France. 

The world has not heard the last 
of Italy’s demands on France. 

As if to prepare the ground, legally 
speaking, for stronger action, Italian 
Foreign Minister Ciano has de- 
nounced a 1935 accord between Pre- 
mier Mussolini and France's Pierre 
Laval. The accord fixed the boun- 
daries of Tunisia and recognized its 
predominantly French character. 


Now, with that piece of parchment 


out of the way, the path would be 
open for Italy to demand better pay- 
ment for the part it played in the 
World War. Since the Fascist march 
on Rome, Italy has complained that 
it got the smallest helping of spoils 
at the Versailles conference table. 

Italy received only the South Tyrol, 
some Adriatic ports, a few islands 
and <« piece of sandy Libya. In con- 
trast, the Allies had originally se- 
cured Italy’s help by promising con- 
trol of the Adriatic, the Aegean and 
an extensive Afri¢an empire. 

x * * 


SPAIN 


EBEL offensive reported de- 

layed by revolts. 

Spain's third Christmas at civil 
war is marked by reports of revolt be- 
hind the Insurgent lines and a 
United States Government gift of 





es AROUND THE WORLD: TWO VICTORIES 
FOR CHAMBERLAIN: CRISIS OVER TUNISIA? 


—Harris & Ewing 


INTERNATIONAL AMITY FROM CHILDREN 
“ egpenigichoney greetings in all tongues were broadcast all over 
4 the world by the tiny sons and daughters of foreign diplo- 


mats stationed in Washington, 
children — the children of 


Secretary 
Woodring—took part in the annual broadcast. 


For the first time, two American 


of War and Mrs. Harry 
Left to right: 


Charles Lombard, son of the French Military Attache; Nicolaii 

Machado, son of the Brazilian Military Attache; Marcus and 

Melissa Woodring, and Sachiko Jimbo, daughter of a Japanese 
Embassy attache. 





flour to relieve suffering and priva- 
tion in the divided peninsula. 

A score sheet of the war would 
show that nothing has yet been de- 
cided about the political future of 
Spain—the issue over which the con- 
flict was said to have started. The 
Loyalists have not yet introduced a 
thorcugh-going communist or syn- 
dicaiist regime, nor have the Insur- 
gents instituted a monarchy or any 
other distinctive government. The 
country, on both sides of the lines, 
is stili ruled by martial law. 

The riddle of Spain’s future re- 
mains unsolved, despite efforts by 
London, Rome, Paris, Berlin, and 
Moscow to impose or arrange a solu- 
tion. 


x* * * 


POLAND 


i, ight trade agreement with Rus- 
sia signed. 

Poland, whose policy since its re- 
birth after the World War has been 
to play Germany off against Russia, 
may finally have decided to line up 
with the Soviets. This, at least, is 


| 





the meaning that insiders read into 
the recent signing of a Polish-Rus- 
Sian trade agreement 

The new pact increases Polish- 
Russian trade thirty-fold and by the 
same token cuts down Germany’s 
sales to Poland. Recently Russia and 
Poland made joint protests to 
Czechoslovakia against Ukrainian 
agitation emanating from Czech 
territory. 

No one hates communism more 
than Marshal Smigly-Ridz, Polish 
political leader, but his reasons for 
a rapprochement with Moscow are 


said to be overpowering 
x * * 
CHINA 
NDO-CHINA gives way to Bur- 
ma as supply base. 


South China 
point only 70 


Japanese soldiers in 
have advanced to a 
miles from the border of French 
Indo-China and that is one impor- 
tant reason why the Chinese are now 
forced to bring in supplies by way of 
Burma. 


The Haiphong-Lungchow 











THIS 


parted 
bat 





DOESN’T HAPPEN IN 
FOREIGN LANDS 






into parking fields like this, climb into their 
own automobiles, and drive to their homes 
It's a familiar sight in the shadow of almost 
any American factory, but it doesn’t happen in 
foreign lands. Few foreign workmen have cars. 
Why, then, does it happen here? 


Why is it that America, with onlv 1/15 of the 
world’s population, owns nearly three fourths 
of the world’s automobiles; has half of its 
telephones; uses one third of the electricity 
produced? Why is it possible for five out of six 
American families to own radios, for five out 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





three to own an 


give the public m 
cost. 


Why Does It Happen Here? 


T the end of each working day, all over 
America, millions of workers come out 


of seven to enjoy el 
el 


Why? Because American ir 
ré 
Ie has developed new products 
possible better living; 
them at lower and lower cost, so that more 


millions of people have been able to have the 
good things of life. 
General Electric, through its research activities 


and through the application of electricity to 
the tasks of factory and home, has. been a 
leader in this progress. Its efforts todav are 
directed to the creation of still 
standards in America. 


ctric reirigeratore 





ect 


ric light, for one out of 





rv has sought to 
goods for more people at less 
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to make 
ed to make 


it has learr 


higher living 


route, | 
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through French-owned In- 
do-China, is shorter and cheaper but 
strict orders from Paris have now 
been given that this rail route be 
shut to Chinese supplies. Colonial 
administrators in Paris are frankly 
worried that Japanese soldiers are 
only 70 miles away from their Asiatic 
colony. The supply route from Burma 
to Yunnan will cost China triple, but 
it will be used from now on—unless 
someone changes France's mind. 





Some Milestones 


On Path to Peace 


[Continued From Page 5.] 


limit them, as under a two-way bar- 
ter system. 

This objective of freer trade has 
long been advocated by groups both 
in private and public American life. 


EATEST NAME 















I. has been a favorite talking point 





of professors of economics and inter- 
national jurists. Next month a trade 
agreement with Turkey will be signed 
in Ankara, that country’s capital, It 
will be the twenty-first reciproca! 
trade pact, with the twentieth coun 
try, since 1934 (Two have been 
signed with Canada.) 

Recent completion of an agreement 





HIS year marks the One Hundredth Anniversary of the discovery of the vulcaniza- 
tion of rubber. In recognition not alone of Charles Goodyear’s contribution to tha 
world, but also of the self-sacrifice, the faith and courage of the man, this tribute is 
published by an enterprise which, though founded long after his death, has striven 
under the inspiration of his example, and seeks by serviceability to deserve his name. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 








with Great Britain means that now 





countries with which the United 
States does more than 60 per cent of 
its trading are under the Hull pro- 
gram, 


Munich Pact Encourages 


Peace-Loving Groups 


Important groups within the 
a ae and ae countries He laid upon the altar of his work all the dear 
take courage from the fact that war . . : : 
was averted in September by the things of life ~ ioe poly fiat, pm, 
Munich agreement signed by Ger- happiness. 
many ly 7Teé rite : | 
nany, Italy, Great Britain and He was cast into prison for debt. 
France. 


Late on the fateful night of Sep- 
tember 26, President Roosevelt cabled 
to Chancellor Adolf Hitler and Dr. 
Eduard Benes, then President of 
Czechoslovakia, saying in part: “On | ° ¢ 
behalf of the 130 millions of people 
of the United States of America and 
for the sake of humanity everywhere 
I most earnestly appeal to you not 
to break off negotiations looking to 
a peaceful, fair and constructive set- 
tlement of the questions at issue.” 





jel’ walked the streets in downpouring rain in a 
strange garment of rubberized cloth. 


He met the jeers of the world with a faith that 


neither disaster nor seeming disgrace could conquer. 


He felt himself “appointed of God.” 
He discovered the vulcanization of rubber. 
His name was Charles Goodyear, 


* OTWITHSTANDING all the difficulties he 
encountered, he went on, If there was reproach, 


he bore it. If poverty, he suffered under it. But he went 


on, and people then saw, when his invention was com- 
pleted, that what they had been treating with ridicule, 
was sublime; that what they had made the subject of 
reproach, was the exercise of great inventive genius; that 
what they had laughed at, the perseverance of a man of 
talent with great perceptive faculties, with indomitable 
perseverance and intellect, had brought out as much to 
their astonishment, as if another sun had risen in the 


hemisphere above. . . 


*T believe that the man who sits at this table, Charles 
Goodyear, is to go down to posterity in the history of the 
arts in \this ‘country, in that great class of inventors, at 
the head of which stands Robert Fulton... in which class 
stand the names of ‘hitney, and of A lorris, and in which 
+ class will stand ‘non post longo intervallo’ the humble 


name of Charles Goodyear.” 


From the address of DANIEL WEBSTER before the 
U. S. Circuit Court, District of New Jersey, in 1852. 
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RCA...the name symbolizing creation, progress, achieve- 
ment in radio! RCA...Radio Corporation of America... 
a family of doers writing history with sound in the sky! 

Makers of instruments for radio transmission and re- 
ception of sound, code messages and facsimile repro- 
duction. Makers of instruments for the recording of 
sound on records and on motion picture film. Creators 
of countless radio devices vital to science, industry, 
medicine, telephony, and public safety. 

RCA...creator of a world-wide radio communications 


Lis ten to the 


RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
National Broadcasting Company 








“MAGIC KEY”? every Sunday, 








system with direct circuits between the United States 
and 43 foreign countries, and with ships at sea... a 
message service with the speed of lightning. 
RCA...creator of a nation-wide broadcasting service, 
The National Broadcasting Company. 
RCA...pioneer in research, radio, sound and television, 
Radio Corporation of America... truly American, 
owned by a quarter of a million stockholders in 48 states. 
RCA...19 years a name across the sky...19 years 
of service to all the world. 


2 to 3 P. M., E.S.7., on the NBC Blue Network 


Radio Corporation of America 


RADIO CITY, N. Y. 


RCA Institutes, Inc. 


R.C.A. Communications, Inc. 
Radiomarine Corporation of America 
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+ "ESAU, THE HAIRY MAN’: AS MR. ICKES SEES DICTATORSHIPS + 


IHESE are troublous days for a 
man of tolerance and good will 


who wishes to live his life in his own 


way while willingly conceding the 
same right to others; who aspires to 
make an honorable living and rear 


his family subject to the laws of the 
country of which he is a citizen; 
who, devoted to the ways of peace. 
does not covet the land of a neigh- 
bor; but who, by the same token, 
has resolved that his own country 
shall not shake to the tread of i 

vading feet; who. wants to pursue 
his own ideals, help to develop the 
civilization of which he is a part and 


worship God according to his own 


conscience and in the manner in 
which he was taught at his mother's 
knee. 


For the Jews these days are trou- 
bious to a degree far beyond that for 
the sons and daughters of any othe! 





race. Once again, in lands beyond 
the sea that we used to account civ- 
ilized, their backs are bowed unde! 
the heavy loads that they are being 





forced .to carry thr 
vailey of tribulation 


Once Friendly Lands 
Now Become Hostile 


Lands where they have lived for 
generations and to whose economic 
and intellectual development and 
culture they have made contributions 
far out of proportion to their num- 
bers, have suddenly become hostile 
to them. Venomous hate is spewed 
upon them. They have become so- 
cial pariahs, to be deprived not only 
of property and economic opportuni- 
ties, but of rights that for long ages 
have been regarded as inherent nat- 
ural rights. 

They may no longer pursue their 
practical ways, supporting them- 
selves and their families by honest 
labor, while making their willing 
contribution toward the upbuilding 
of countries that have been native to 
them throughout many generations. 
They may no longer serve, with their 
ability and their skills, their fellow 
citizens, regardless of race or creed; 
they may no longer participate in the 
normal life of the people of which 
they have become an integral part. 


They may not even refain that 
which they have earned and accumu- 
lated as the result of hard work and 
prudent management; schools, col- 
legés and theatres, and even hos- 
pitdls, are closed to them. 


Their welfare is disregarded; their 
safety is imperiled; they are treated 
as criminals, and, crowning humilia- 
tion of all, they are about to be seg- 
regated in ghettos, as lepers of old, 
though still living, were in effect bur- 
ied alive. 


“Enlightened Spirit 
Has Abdicated”’ 


Fear, real or cunningly simulated 
to serve a sinister purpose, has 
usurped the powers of government. 
The enlightenment of the spirit that 
had been developed through genera- 
tions of painful toiling toward a civ- 
liized way of life has abdicated to 
stark superstition. 

Recently it has come to be believed 
by many that we must go back to the 
middle ages to find a pattern into 
which the political life of present 
European dictatorships will properly 
fit. But this is an insult to the mid- 
dle ages. 

During the middle ages the human 
spirit, although cold and numbed, 
and living under a heavy fog of ig- 
norance and superstition, was grop- 
ing toward the light, even if dimly 
seen, of a better day. But even at 
that time our ancestors had left far 
behind them their grossest supersti- 
tions and their fears that were most 
craven, because they were founded 
upon unrelieved ignorance. 

Compared with the obscurantism 
out of which they had come, the peo- 
ple of the middle ages were well ad- 
vanced on the road toward that civil- 
ization which means emancipation of 
the spirit. 

So it is not fair to the middle ages 
to compare present-day European 
Cictatorships with them. To seek a 
true comparison it is necessary to go 
back into that period of history when 
inan was unlettered, benighted and 
bestial. 

In those days any man from an- 
cther tribe was not only regarded as 
3 mortal enemy; he was looked upon 
as something sinister and evil, pos- 
sessed perhaps of the power to do 
harm by occult means Everything 
that was either intangible or beyond 


the actual experience of the tribe 
Was dangerous and, therefore, taboo. 
People believed in sorcerers; they 


were afraid to venture at night be- 
yond the rim cast by the open wood 
fire lest some evil demon of the dark- 
ness do them harm. 

This was the age of incantations, 
of casting spells, of charms, of curing 
sickness by weird rites—the age of 
craven superstitution and even more 
craven fear when witches flew 
through the air at night like huge 
bats and brewed poisonous potions, 


+ 


snakes and toads and other unclean ¢ may well wonder how a civilization must love humanity 


and evil things. 
Certain sec 
de it possible for 


tions of Europe today 


ethnologists 





dave ! 


ond 


anthropologists to study prim 


i having to sift 
chen middens or attempt 
struct a social order on the basis of a 
bone or a few crude im- 
in the daily life of the 
and cul- 

ne people, by a sudden 
revulsion, has been sunk 
the thick darkness 
ive times 


tive man without 
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sa 
“Brutal Deeds” Supplant 
lolerance and Sympathy 
Tolerance and sympathetic under- 
standing have given way to brutal 
deeds, The milk of human kindness 
has become a corroding acid. Witch- 
craft has been reenthroned. Super- 
stitution once more rules the minds 
of men, and modern dictators have 
cet themselves up as high priests of a 
more cruel, if a more refined, voodoo- 
ism. 
The modern dictator, who sets him- 
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Few utterances by members of the United States Cabinet 
have had such profound effect on the country’s foreign re- 
lations in peace time as a speech delivered by Secretary of 
the Interior Harold L. Ickes before the annual Chanukah 
banquet of the Cleveland Zionist Society, in Cleveland, 


A verbal protest by the German government over passages 
in the speech that criticize dictator governments and 
Americans who accept decorations from them has been re- 
jected by the State Department. As a result, the German 
press has renewed attacks on American public officials, in- 
cluding President Roosevelt and Secretary Ickes, and rela- 
tions between Washington and Berlin are under severe 


Because of its potential bearing on future American re- 
lations with Germany and because of its importance as a 
historical document, The United States News herewith 
presents in full text the speech by Secretary Ickes. 


on Preservation of World Liberties 


By HAROLD L, ICKES, Secretary of the Interior 


founded upon the doctrines of the 
gentle Jew of Nazareth is entitled to 
call itself Christian when it does such 


things 
Criticism of Acceptance of 
Dictator Decorations 


This is as good a place as any for 


to pose certain questions which 


me 

have been looming insistently in my 
own mind during these tragic and 
cruel days These questions are 


How can any American, who calls 
himself a Christian or who pretends 
the enlightened princi- 
and 
life, accept a 
of a brutal 
same hand, 


to belleve in 
that cqnstitute the warp 
woof of our American 
decoration at the hand 
dictator who, with that 
is robbing and torturing thousands 
of fellow human beings? How can 
Americans endure upon their breasts 
the sinister insignia that has been 
decisively bestowed upon them? 
How can they pretend that, in ac- 
cepting the shabby baubles of a dic- 
they are honoring the great 


ples 


tator, 











self up as the man-God ruler of his 
tribe, is running true to the form 
familiar to every student of primitive 
cultures. He can best strengthen his 
hold on his people by protecting 
them from some danger that threat- 
ens. If there is no real danger, he 
niust manufacture one. The mate- 
tial is at hand in proportions suffi- 
cient for the purpose. This material 
s the Jew. 

Unfortunately, it seems to be all 
too easy to arouse prejudice and pas- 
sion against the people who so long 
ago struggled out of the ford of the 
Jabbock to meet Esau, the hairy man, 

For hundreds of years the Jew has 
been a convenient scapegoat. But 
since, for so many centuries he had 
been an integral part of his adoptive 
people, intermarrying with so-called 
Aryans, (which is a word of language 
and not of race), adapting himself to 
their habits and customs, marching 
es a soldier with his fellows to fight 
for the fatherland, making his con- 
tribution, and that a notable one, to 
their civilization until he had become 
so intimate a part of the nation that 
he was scarcely distinguishable from 
others, it was necessary, in order for 
the dictator to have the scapegoat 
that. he required, first, to cause the 
victimized Jew to be feared and then 
to be hated. 


Racial Hatreds Bred 
By Dictator 


It is almost inconceivable that this 
could have been done, but the re- 
sults prove that even in the year of 
1938, civilized man and his primitive 
ancestors are brothers under the 
skin. What would have seemed im- 
possible has actually been brought to 
pass. Today the Jew in certain areas 
is a political eunuch, a social out- 
cast, to be dragged down like a mad 
dog. Deprived of their property with- 
out even a pretense of equitable right 
or legal form: brutally told that they 
are no longer wanted in their home- 
land and yet denied the right to 
leave, even if they had a place to 
which they could tortured; 
herded with other unfortunates into 
concentration camps; killed, many of 
them; deprived of civil rights and 
the opportunity to make a living, un- 
til finally driven into ghettos that 
are reminiscent of the middle ages, 
these people may well wonder what 
they have done to bring down upon 
their heads such condign and savage 


£0, 


people whom the dictator has victim- 
ized and degraded? 

Perhaps Henry Ford and Colonel 
Charles A. Lindbergh will be willing 
to answer these questions which, I 
am sure, has occurred to millions of 
ocher free-born Americans. Nor are 
these the only two free citizens of a 
free country who obsequiously have 
accepted tokens of contemptuous dis- 
tinction at a time when the bestower 


| of them counts that day lost when 


| merely 


constituent parts of which were | punishment —just as the Christian 


he can commit no new crime against 
humanity. It would seem to me that 
any American who accepts such a 
trinket, defaced as it is by the suf- 
ferings and miseries and degradation 
of helpless and innocent people, au- 
tomatically foreswears his American 
birthright, 


Racial and Religious 


Intolerance ‘“‘Hateful”’ 


I do not plead the cause of Jews 
because they are Jews. I 
plead their cause because they are 
human beings like the rest of us; be- 
cause Iam a Christian who would see 
the banner of Christian civilization 
gc ever forward. Racial discrimina- 
tion is hateful to me; religious in- 
tolerance is equally hateful. 

I believe with all my heart in tol- 
erance and good will and a willing- 
ness to let every man live his own 
life in his own way while reserving 
this same right to oneself. 

I am so opposed to intolerance, be 
it racial or religious or economic, 
that Iam willing to fight against it 
with all my strength and in all de 
votion. 

And I am as opposed to the intol- 
erance that is fomented as a justifi- 
cation for robbing and suppressing 
Jews abroad as I am opposed to the 
cunning and spiteful intolerance of 
the Chairman of a Congressional In- 
vestigating Committee, who, by some 
mischance, finds himself clothed with 
a little brief authority in the wanton 
exercise of which he violates every 
rule of decency and fair play. 


Indignation Based on 


Wrongs to a People 


One does not have to love every 
individual Jew in order to be indig- 
nant at the wrongs which are being 
inflicted upon them as a people. I 
suspect that it would be as difficult 
to love every individual Jew as it 
would be to love every individual 
Christian. But, if he is civilized, one 


(of Decline of Democracy 


worth living, one must have a pas- 
sionate belief in the inherent nobil- 
ity of the human race 

Passion for justice for all men, not 


! abroad, is not in 


selfish 


y at home but 
compatible with a 
for our own rights as human beings 
and for the rig and op- 
portunities that will be our children’s 
only if we defend them against every 
attack. I have always thought that 
intelligent selfishness was one of the 


on 


concern 


hts, privilege 


most worth-while of human motives 

It is proper for us to be selfish 
ibout our rights and privileges as 
American citizens—at least selfish 
enough to guard vigilantly our rights 
of free speech, free assemblage and 
free press. Nor can any one legiti- 
mately question the right to guard 


selfishly our material possessions and 


our economic opportunities. But un- 
less our selfishness has a generous 
measure of intelligence stirred into 


it, it is likely to be self-defeating. 


Americans Must Be Jealous 
For Rights of Others 


If we are selfish about our political 
rights and liberties—jealous for the 
precious endowments reserved for us 


by our ancestors in the Bill of Rights | 


for ourselves alone, we are in an 
untenable moral position. We must 
be equally jealous for the rights of 
others, and this involves a willing- 
ness On our part to defend the right 
of any citizen freely to express his 
views even if those views be abhor- 
rent to us. The right to believe in 
the multiplication table because 
every one else does is no right at all. 
The framers of the Constitution 
cemented the rights of free speech, 
free assemblage and free press into 
the bedrock of our institutions for 
the benefit of minorities. The ma- 
jority can always take care of itself. 
The difficulty of the majority is to 
restrain itself within proper bounds. 
It is the minority that needs protec- 
tion from the aggression of an in- 
tolerant majority. 
Anti-Semitism a Symptom 
And the same reasoning applies to 
selfish concern for material posses- 
Sions. Unless this selfishness is in- 
telligent it, too, is all too likely to 
be self-defeating. If we demand eco- 
nomic opportunities for ourselves we 
must be willing to yield equal eco- 
nomic opportunities to all others. 
One thing that is the trouble with 
our country today is that there has 
been too much economic selfishness 
totally unrelieved by intelligence. At 
the end of this road lies the destruc- 
tion of the United States of America 
as a free land composed of free men 
and women, just as abroad we have 
seen free countries deteriorate into 
dictatorships ruled by the 
hand of voodoo high priests. 
Let us never forget that the re 
crudescence of anti-Semitism in the 
world today is a symptom of the de- 
cline of democracy. We know that 
the emancipation of the Jew in the 
Western World came with the rise 
of democracy. We know that it is 
in the lands where democracy h: 
ceased to work that intolerance has 
raised its ugly head and has turned 
its malevolence upon the Jews and 
other helpless minorities. 

It is not enough to 
against anti-Semitism, for anti-Se- 
mitism is but a symptom. We must 
reach down and deal fearlessly with 


Ss 


protest 


the political, economic and_ social 
conditions which have caused the 
levival of anti-Semitism. We must 


reach down and deal with those con- 
ditions which have caused men and 
women to yield their democracy to a 
dictatorship. We must see to it that 
democracy works, not to the eco- 
nomic advantage of a few, but for 
the well-being of the many, 

Americans without regard to race 
or religion demand just and equal 
treatment for the Jew. But the Jew 
Will never be safe unless democracy 
is safe. I do not expect the Jew to 
live by a different law than the non- 
Jew. But if the economic system does 
not operate fairly, one cannot assume 
that the victims of economic injus- 
tice will be fair or just when they 
seek to place the responsibility for 
their misfortune. 

Nor is it likely that the benefici- 
aries of special privilege will hesitate 
to divert the wrath of their victims 
away from themselves to some other 
group which can conveniently be 
made to serve as a scapegoat. 

Until there is real economic democ- 
racy in the land, the Jew, regardless 
of the facts, is in constant danger of 
attack as the fomenter of commun- 
ism or as the possessor of undue 
wealth or economic power. If the 
Jew wants to be safe from oppression 
he must exert himself as a citizen to 


do what he can to see that this is | to buy than to brave. 


If life is to be 


| 


heavy | 


a land free of oppression 
traditionally has been an advocate of 
social justice, and this is no time for 


him to shrink from the fray 


Every human being wants eco- 
nomic security and all of us love the 
ease, the luxury and the power that 











low from the acquisition of wealth 
in proportion to the extent of that 
wealth. I know that most of you 
here—most Jews, in fact—are not 
rich 3ut it is unfortunately true, 
and it serves no good purpose to 
blink the fact, that, as the result 
of a prejudicial tradition that goes 
back to lle Ages, there is 
more likely to be resentment of a 
Jew who is esteemed to be too rich 
than of a non-Jew wl s even richer 

We may deplore this fac we may 
even denounce it as being inequi- 
table and unfair and founded upon 
unreasoning prejudice, but the fact 


friend of the Jew 
should face it resolutely. 

I am also aware that the behavior 
of rich Jews does not differ a par 
ticle from that of rich non-Jews. 
Both types are likely to be afflicted 
with the same sickness of spirit, the 
same limited social vision, even with 


is there and every 


The Jew * the 
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coffers of rich Jews found itself 
in the hands of the man who was to 
use that money to expose their race 


to greater degradation and more re- | 


fined tortures than Jews were called 
upon to endure even in the days of 
Inquisition. The Inquisi 


the crue! 


tors of Spain might do a job of di- | 


abolical cruelty on the bodies of the 
Jews who came within their power, 
but they lacked the thoroughness, 
the ingenuity and the supercruelty 
ef their prototypes in modern total- 
.tarlan countries. 


Responsibility of Races 
in a Democracy 


If he did not know it before, the 
Jew today has learned the bitter les- 
son that only in a country of free 
nien under democratic institutions 
is he safe as to his life and secure 
as to his property. What does this 
lesson mean to him? 

It ought to mean an instant will- 
ingness to devote to the defense and 
expansion of the democracy that is 
his bulwark every ounce of gold that 
he possesses and every drop of blood 
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SECRETARY HAROLD F, 
the same social cowardice. 
types act and react according to 
their class interests. Nevertheless 
the world does not look with the 
same tolerance upon wealthy Jews 
as it does upon wealthy non-Jews. 


Jews of Wealth 


Warned to be Cautious 
Therefore, it seems to me that Jews 
bound by their 
and women 
race—to extreme 
the acquisition of their 
great scrupulousness in 
behavior. A mistake 
made by a millionaire 
reflects upon him alone, but a false 
step made by a Jewish man of wealth 


of wealth are bound 


obligations to the men 
of their 
caution in 
wealth and 


their social 


exercise 


non-Jewish 


reflects upon his whole race. This 
is harsh and unjust but it is a fact 
that must be faced 

I suspect that there is no people 


world who take as good care 
of their own in times of misfortune 
and distress as do This 
is a fine virtue and a commendable 


in the 


tne Jews 


one that is worthy of flattering imi 


by other But if great per- 
sonal wealth makes the Jew gen- 
erous, I fear that in some cases it 


also makes a coward of him, 
Deprecates Idea of 
Prejudice in Appointments 


ed to hear that 
have thought 


I have been dismay 
some Jews of wealth 
that their position was imperiled be- 
cause some of their fellow Jews held 
positions of responsibility and trust 
in government. I have been dis 
mayed to hear that the suggestion 
has come from Jews of wealth that 
the President should not consider for 
appointment to the Supreme Court 
one of the ablest and most outstand- 
ing legal statesmen of his generation 
because that appointment might 
arouse prejudice against their 
ticular group. 

Money that is cowardly enough to 
do this is money that should be cast 
away. It is money that degrades and 
debases its possessor and is on the 
way to destroy his very soul. 

The once rich Jew of a 
foreign land is not without 


sibility for the pitiable state in which 


par- 


certain 
respon- 


members of his race find themselves 
today. Some in that unhappy coun- 
try thought it was easier and cheaper 
Money from 


Both ; that courses through his veins. 


of 
course, every man who is devoted to 
democracy because he believes that 
it is the most perfect form of gov- 
cinment that the world has ever seen 
is under no less a duty than is the 
Jew to defend democracy, to the same 
full extent. 

What I am trying to say is that 
while all lovers of liberty, both Jew 
and non-Jew, should stand ready to 
give without stint all that they are 
‘r possess to protect our democratic 
institutions, those institutions, in the 
light of what is happening in Eu- 
2:0pe today, mean more even to the 
Jew than to the non-Jew. 

Fascism a Threat 
At Home and Abroad 

Nor should any of us take our de- 
mocracy too much for granted. I have 
said repeatedly, and I say tonight 
with greater earnestness than I have 
said on other occasions, that Fascism 
is an ever-present threat even here 
in America Designing politicians 

: to draw red 








may clumsily attempt 
herrings across the trail, but every 
intelligent man and woman knows 


threatens Am- 
has already 


that the danger that 
erica is the same that 
engulfed other countries; the same 
danger that is threatening France 
and even that mother of democ- 
racies, England. 

Let us face first dangers first. For 
my part, I abhor both Communism 
and Fascism. I would never willingly 
live under either form of govern- 
ment. As has been so brilliantly said 
recently, “I would rather die on my 
feet than live on my knees.” But 
so long as Fascism is the present 
threat, it is against Fascism par- 
ticularly that I propose to raise my 
voice and exert my energies. 


“Sadistic Wrath of 
Oppressive Dictator” 

Before every advancing horde of 
Fascists we see fleeing helpless mi- 
norities stripped of their possessions 
and not knowing where they can go 
to start life all over again, be they 
aged or sick or of tender years. It 
happens that it was the Jews upon 
whom the heaviest blow has fallen 
in one of the totalitarian states of 
Europe, although Catholic priests and 
even Lutheran ministers, who insisted 
' upon the right of freedom of worship, 


+ have learned to their cost how bruta) 

| and ruthless a dictator can be. The 

| Jews were made the particular ob- 

ject of the sadistic wrath of an op- 

| pressive dictator, not because they 
were Jews, but because they consti- 
tuted a helpless minority. 


| Fascism’s Danger 


To Minorities Here 


In this land of ours there are many 
minorities that might in all seriouse 
ness consider how far they are wille 
ing to go in order to help maintain 
our democratic institutions with their 
assurance of opportunity, peace and 
security. Not only the Jew, but the 
immigrants within our gates, the 
Negroes and the Catholics have only 
to remember back 2 few years when 
the hooded figure of the Ku Kluxer 
harassed them, to realize that Fas- 
cism in America would not have te 
depend alone upon the Jewish mi- 
nority upon which to inflict barbarie 
ties. Other minorities could not hope 
| for immunity. 
| One of the cardinal principles of 
Fascism seems to be that of so-called 
race purification. As if bloods of 
different racial strains, that have 
been intermingled for centuries, 
could be resolved into their com- 
ponent parts at the whim of a dic- 
tator! But at least a solemn pre- 
tense, however cruel it may be, must 
be made to keep the tribe free from 
the taint of alien strains and the re- 
sult of this pretense will be that 
every minority will be called upon 
to carry its cross agonizingly to its 
Gethsemane. 


Favors Making America 


Asylum for Refugees 


Personally, I wish that the gates 
of America might be thrown wel- 
comingly wide open to the political 
refugees of any country. Those who 
would seek asylum here, to find sur- 
cease from the cruelties of oppres- 
sive dictators in lands that they once 
called home, are so relatively few 
in number that they could be assimi- 
lated by our population without per- 
ceptible effect upon the composite 
national! strain. 

However, we must faithfully carry 
out the laws of Congress limiting 
immigration. Unfortunately other 
countries that a generation or two 
ago offered ample opportunities for 
new settlers, have adopted policies 
respecting immigration that present 
grave difficulties at a time when 
thousands of people are seeking new 
homes. Therefore, it is not to be 
wondered at that, in this day of 
tragic necessity to find new homes, 
the eyes of the Jews should turn in 
hope to their ancient land of Pales- 
tine. 

A great Jew, one who has helped 
from the beginning to carry out the 
plan to re-people, with the children 
of Isarel, that ancient land where 
the Jewish prophets of old enun- 
ciated their imperishable religious 
and moral precepts and where Jesus 
supplied religious and humanitarian 
inspiration for all time to come for 
those millions of the peoples of the 
earth who call themselves Christian, 
told me recently that Palestine is 
capable of absorbing not less than 
fifty thousand Jews a year for sev- 
eral years to come. Thus Judea is 
still the Promised Land that it was 
in the days of the captivity in Egypt. 


America Should Aid 


A Return to Palestine 


At the very least, if we cannot 
find a place in our own country for 
more than a handful of these hapless 
and harassed people, perhaps, by our 
moral and material support, we can 
help to make it possible for them to 
return to the land of their fathers. 

In Palestine the repatriated Jews 
have already achieved remarkable 
results. In their development of a 
social and economic system, one of 
the wonders of the world is in proc- 
ess of being evolved. Nowhere does 
history show a comparable under- 
taking crowned with a corresponding 
success. 

I know something of the struggle 
through which Jews, not only in 
Palestine, but throughout the world, 
and particularly here in the United 
States, have gone in order to ac- 
complish this result. I have faith 
to believe that, on the foundation al- 
ready so surely and so competently 
laid, a great people can be recon- 
structed, a people that will be self- 
reliant and self-supporting — toler- 
ant and just. 

We look forward to this new Pales- 
tine as a land of freedom and equal- 
ity of opportunity for all who may 
dwell therein. Surely we gay hope 
that of all the peoples that have ever 
lived, the Jew, as the result of his 
wanderings and tribulations, will 
have garnered, for his own use, the 
wisdom implicit in one of the great- 
est utterances of that towering Man 
of Galilee, who was willing to suffer 
death for the truth that was in Him: 
“And as ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye also to them likewise.” 





The foregoing is the full text of 
an address before the Cleveland 
Zionist Society in Cleveland, Ohio, 


| Dec. 18. 
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+ AMERICA vs. THE NAZIS: A BASIC CHANGE IN FOREIGN POLICY? + 


NEW foreign policy for the United , 
States is emerging in Washing- 


ton. 

There are three signs that this is 
sO: 

1. The stiffened attitude toward 
Germany. 

2. The stiffened attitude toward 
Japan. 

3. The stiffened attitude in Latin 
America. 


Almost a complete summing up of 
this new attitude has recently been 
expressed by an American whose 
name carries great weight in those 
inner councils where foreign policy | 
is decided. He is Senator Key Pitt- 
man, a Democrat, of Nevada, and 
chairman of the powerful Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. 
Though Senator Pittman stresses 
that the words are his own, they 
were received in Capital circles as 
though they carried official weight. 





Mr. Pittman’s Statement 

of America’s Position 

Senator Pittman’s statement reads: | 

“1, The people of the United States 
do not like the government of Japan. 

“2. The people of the United States 
do not like the government of Ger- 
many. 

“3. The people of the United States 
im my opinion are against any form 
of dictatorial government, commu- 
nistic or fascistic.” 

“4. The people of the United States 
have the right and power to enforce 
morality and justice in accordance 
with the peace treaties with us. Our 
Government does not have to use 
military force and will not unless 
necessary.” 

His first sentence, regarding 
Japan, comes just after the Treas- 
ury, through the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation and the Export- 
Import Bank, has extended a help- 
ing hand to China in its struggle 
with Japan. The aid to China takes 
the form of $25,000,000 in credit 
which is already being applied to 
the purchase of trucks to carry 
supplies. 





Germany’s Protest: 
A Rejection by U. S. 

His second sentence, referring to | 
Germany, comes just after rejection 
by the State Department of a Ger- 
man protest against a speech made 
by Secretary of the Interior Ickes 
which contained frank criticism of 
governments that persecute racial 
and religious minorities. It also 
follows soon after joint recall of the 
German and American ambassadors 
under circumstances that pointed to 
a serious strain in diplomatic rela- 
tions. 

Senator Pittman’s third sentence | 
is being read against the background 
of the Lima conference, where the | 
United States delegation under Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull has | 
pressed for a firm declaration of 
continental solidarity against out- 
side aggression directed at this 
hemisphere, and where dictator tac- 
tics have been roundly condemned 
by American speakers, seconded by 
the Cuban delegation. 

The fourth paragraph of this 


| trine. 


| affairs. 
| London provided that chance, but 
the United States refused to commit | 
itself to a solution of the then serious | 


Washington's Stiffening Attitude Toward Dictatorships—The Money Weapon in 
World Clash—Senator Pittman's Statement of Our Position 


plain-spoken statement contains 
what are regarded as hints of the 
new foreign policy. Its implications 
may be all-important on the history 
of world affairs from now on. 


This Pittman doctrine is oeing 


welcomed in many circles as a com- | 


panion piece to the Monroe doc- 





Signs of a new foreign 
policy. 


The “Pittman doctrine’ 


and what lies behind it. 











Will America choose 
sides? 
thor gives it unquestioned im- 
portance. 


Whether this will—generally speak- 
ing—become the country’s official 
line of action depends upon the re- 
action of Congress and the voters 
after they have ha@ time to talk it 
over. 

During the almost six yeas that 
the Democrats have been in office, 
the Administration has, more or less, 


kept its hands out of foreign affairs | 


—sometimes more, sometimes less. 

But now swift events tempt high 
officials of the Government to take 
a bolder stand on the stage of world 
politics. 

It is with a serious expression and 
a grave tone of voice that responsi- 
ble chiefs in the State Department 


| will say that democracy faces a crisis 


at the challenge offered by dictator- 
ships. In this point of view they are 
understood to have the wholehearted 
endorsement of no less a personage 
than President Roosevelt. 

In 1933 there was a chance to do 
something about the drift of world 
The Economic Conference in 


economic problems. 


Now it is believed that memory of | 


that lost opportunity rankles in offi- 
cial breasts. 

Other opportunities have been 
lost, since 1933, to restore order and 
respect for the pledged word in in- 
ternational affairs, high officials rue- 
fully admit. As examples, they point 
to the fact that the only action 
taken to halt Italy’s conquest of 
Ethiopia was an embargo on war 


| supplies to both combatants which, 


naturally, worked most severely on 
the weakest of the two countries. 
Regretful officials also single out the 
present Spanish civil war as a lost 
opportunity for the United States. 
They say that the neutrality embargo 
of war materials affects the Loyalists 


+ 


The high position of its au- | 


| allies of Germany and Italy. 

| The new foreign policy would be 
| calculated to make the most of the 
| present opportunity to restore true 
| peace before, as one high official 
puts it, “it is too late.” 

In plain language, the new policy 
would do something that every ad- 
ministration since Woodrow Wil- 
son’s has tried to avoid—it would 
take sides in foreign affairs. 

Not since the United States de- 
clared war on Germany has this 
country openly backed one horse 
against another in the European 
and Asiatic race for control of land, 
trade and influence. But it is pos- 
sible that, if the new foreign policy 
is acceptable to the country, Amer- 
ica will bet its stake on so-called 
democratic countries as against the 
“totalitarian” states. 


Question of “Force” 


Against Dictatorships 


Now the question that Germany, 
Italy and Japan are asking is: 
What kind of force will the United 
States use if—as the Pittman state- 
ment says—it does not have to use 
military force? 

The answer to this question may 
| be provided in the actions of the 
Government during the past few 
days. 

In quick succession, the Govern- 
ment has done the following things: 

Ordered a study of making loans 
and opening credits to Latin Amer- 
ican nations. 
| Opened a credit of 25 million dol- 
lars for China. 

Extended its agreement 
China which allows China 





with 
full 


try. 

Made a gift of wheat to the Red 
Cross which will be shipped to Spain, 
thus helping both sides to continue 
the civil war rather than submit to 
a forced peace. 


Power of Money 
May Be Decisive 


Not one of these Government 
moves would have been possible if 
the United States did not have a 
weapon of its own brand: Money 
brand. 

Each of these actions illustrates 
application of the power of money 
and credit in a conflict of vital in- 
terest to the United States. Curiously, 
| they come at a time when Great 
Britain has just filled a trade war 
chest with fifty million dollars to be 
used in combatting German compe- 
tition, and has just authorized a 
| credit of ten million dollars to China 

The timing of the 
American actions suggests that they 
may have taken place by agreement 
and that further joint action against 


= 





more than the Insurgents, who are ¢ dictatorships may be looked for in 
| the future—with money power as the 


driving force. 


its rejection of Germany’s protest 
over the Ickes speech, emphasized 


| that when the Secretary of the In- 


terior criticized recent German ex- 
cesses against Jews he “represented 
the feeling of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the people of the United 
States.” 

Thus, the battle lines as drawn by 
the State Department are: The 
Government and people of the 
United States, versus the government 
of Germany. Significant is the fact 
that the people of Germany—as dis- 
tinct from their Nazi government— 
are nowhere condemned in the Ickes 
speech nor in the remarks made by 
Acting Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles to the German Charge d’Af- 
faires, Dr. Hans Thomsen, in reject- 
ing the Berlin protest. 

Speaking in Cleveland on “Esau, 





credit on gold it holds in this coun- | 
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the Hairy Man,” Secretary Ickes told 
a Zionist organization: 

“To seek a true comparison (to 
present European dictatorships) it is 
necessary to go back into that period 
of history when man was unlettered, 
benighted and bestial.” 

He said it would be unfair to the 
Middle Ages to compare present-day 
dictators’ governments to the Middle 
Ages.” 


A Return to Era of 


“Superstition” 


In those countries where the state 
has become supreme, said Secretary 
Ickes: “The milk of human kind- 





British and 


ness has become a corroding acid. 
Witchcraft has been enthroned. Su- 
| perstition once more rules the mind 
of man, and modern dictators have 
set themselves up as high priests of 
| a more cruel, if a more refined, voo- 
| dooism.” 


' 
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Ellen S. Woodward 


wace C.eator of Jobs for Needy, 
She Will Help to Direct Social 
Security Program 


HE name on tne President’s desk 

read, “Ellen S. Woodward.” It 
is a name that has meant much to 
millions of unemployed in the past 
five years. It is a name that will 
mean much to millions of additional 
Americans from now on. For Ellen 
S. Woodward, Assistant Administra- 
tor of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, has just been appointed by 
the President to the post on the So- 
cial Security Board resigned by Mary 


Dewson. 
Red - haired 


Mrs. Woodward 
is no stranger to 
the President’s 
councils. Both 
his and Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s in- 
terest has often 
been manifested 
in the activities 
sponsored by her 
division, which 
has managed 
the relief des- 
tiny of women, white collar workers, 
artists, musicians, actors and writers. | 
Mrs. Woodward first was called to 
Washington in 1933 to set up a 
Women’s Division in the Civil Works 
Administration. In the transition 
from the CWA to the FERA and then 
the WPA, Mrs. Woodward continued 
with her job of creating work for 
needy unemployed women. The WPA 
blossomed in July, 1935. By March, 
1936, Mrs. Woodward had a half mil 





Ellen S. Woodward 


| in her home State of Mississippi. 


People of the Week 
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lion women at work under the WPA 
banner. In July, 1936, the Art, Music, 
Theatre, Writing and other profes- 
sional programs sponsored by the 
WPA came under her wing. At its 
peak, her division was responsible for 
the employment of 700,000 persons. 

Before Mrs. 
Washington, she had been engaged 
in public work for a number of years 
In 
the fall of 1925 she was elected to 
the State Legislature, becoming the 
second woman to serve in that po- 
sition. At the close of the Legisla- 
ture’s 1926 session, she accepted a 
post with the Mississippi State Board 
of Development, which served as a 
“booster” for the industrial, agricul- 
tural, social and educational affairs 
of the State. 


Learned Welfare Work 
While on State Board 


In 1932, she was appointed to the 
Mississippi State Board of Public 
Welfare. It was then that she re- 
ceived the groundwork of her knowl- 
edge of relief needs, an understand- 
ing which was to play a major part 
in her activities once she had joined 
the staff of WPA Administrator 
Harry Hopkins. 

An extremely active - personality, 
Mrs. Woodward has traveled widely 
during her years with the WPA. She 


has become conversant with the re- | 


gional problems of the nation. It 
is an understanding which will serve 
her in good stead in her new post 
as member of the Social Security 
Board. 

Mrs. Woodward is the daughter of 
the late Senator from Mississippi, 


Woodward came to | 


+ William V. Sullivan. 


was Judge Albert Y. Woodward, a 


prominent Mississippi lawyer who | 


died in 1925. 





Josephine Roche 


Turns Talents from Bossing Coal 
Mines to Improving U. S. Health 


BROAD, friendly grin spread it- 

self over the face of the heavy- 
shouldered White House guard as he 
watched Miss Josephine Roche walk 
into the Executive Offices. Multiply 
that warm sign of recognition a 
thousandfold and you begin to un- 
derstand the reasons for her success 
in the field of public welfare. 
senate aiaaapmmaaar nes .« When Miss 
Roche walked 
into the Presi- 
dent’s office she 
did so not as the 
former Assistant 
Secretary of the 
Treasury, but as 
chairman of the 
President’s Spe- 
cial _Interde- 
part mental 
Josephine Roche er i = 
Health and Welfare Activities. Mr. 
Roosevelt may have acceded to her 
wish to return to active management 
of her Colorado mine properties, but 
he refused to lose the services of one 
whose whole career has been marked 
by contributions to advancements in 
public welfare. 

Congress, when it receives the re- 
port of Miss Roche’s group from the 
President, will find a detailed pro- 
| gram for national health, and its 









Her husband + plunge the legislators into many 
hours of debate. 
As Assistant Secretary of the 


Treasury, Miss Roche was not so 
much concerned with the fiscal poli- 
cies of government—although she is 
a successful “mine executive”, as her 
competitors well know. Her job was 
to supervise the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service. 

Somehow, her achievements seem 
to have been linked by a common 
thread. No sooner had she disen- 
twined herself from the Vassar daisy 
chain than she stepped into the job 
of probation officer in Denver. From 
there it was only a short step to an 
officership in the New York Proba- 
tion Society. Then came a survey on 
the working conditions of children, 
made for the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. 

Back again in Denver, in 1912, she 
accepted the badge of policewoman 
from the then Commissioner of Po- 
lice, George Creel. Her crackdown 
on the vice ring was effective; so ef- 
fective that the politicians had her 
ousted. But back she came with an- 
other badge, this time as deputy 
sheriff. And the crackdowns con- 
tinued. 

It was in 1926 that she became a 
“mine executive”. Her father’s ill- 
ness and death pushed her into the 
eventual management of the Rocky 
Mountain Fuel Company. A sick 
coal industry, and its accompanying 
differences between labor and man- 
agement, oftentimes bloody, really 
rocketed her into the public eye. 
Her social consciousness in dealing 
with labor on mutual terms not only 
found her company working without 
strike threats but actually paying 
dividends where other concerns were 





very progressiveness is certain to | failing. 
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The State Department refuses to¢ 
censure Secretary Ickes for his re- 


| marks and points out that so long 


The United States Government, in | 





| 


; Gerwrites the phrases that gave of- ; 


as attacks against officials of the 
American Government continue to 
appear in the German press, the 
German government could hardly 
suppose that attacks of the same 
character would not continue in the 
United States. 

(The full text of Secretary Ickes 
speech will be found on Page 14.) 

All this is a marked departure from 
what happened in March, 1937, when | 
Mayor Fiorello La Guardia, of New 
York City, called German Chancellor 
Hitler “nicht satisfaktionsfahig”— 
which means a man so devoid of 
honor that he is not worthy of being 
challenged to a duel. 

At that time Secretary of State 
Hull expressed regrets to the Ger- 
man government and said the May- 
or’s utterances “do not represent the 
attitude of this Government toward 
the German government.” 


Position Reversed in 


Case of Mr. Ickes 


But now, in the case of the Ickes 
speech, that stand is reversed, and 
the State Department officially un- 


fense to the German government. 

Taken in conjunction with the re- 
cent loans to China and. the busy 
study of lending to Latin America 
that now proceeds in the Treasury 
Department, this latest rebuke to 
Germany is seen as the possible start 
of a new foreign policy. 

When and if this new course of 
action is endorsed by Congress and 
the people it may run side by side 
with a similar policy in Great Brit- 
ain and France. In fact, the Amer- 
ican policy may even become the 
trail-blazer for the democratic coun- 
tries. 

Some trail-blazing already has 
been done by Washington in this 
respect. The recent rebuke to Ger- 
many is more forceful that British 
Prime Minister Chamberlain's re- 
marks about the German press at 
a dinner for foreign correspondents 
which was boycotted by German of- 
ficials and newspaper men. 

In addition, the American credit 
to China is larger than the British 
credit, even though Great Britain 
has five times as much invested in ! 











China as have Americans. 

If a new foreign policy means, 
however, that the United States is 
to take the lead in combatiny the 
methods of dictators, there will be 
a large bloc in Conzress to advise 
caution. This group is forming al 
ready, having sensed what is in the 
wind. 

Their hope is that the United 
tates will not rush in where Great 
Britain fears to tread. 

For a knock-down and drag-out 
financial battle with dictators may 


+ mea 








n that American dollars will flow 
ty Latin America, to China and pere 
haps to eastern Europe—and never 
come back. 

It may also mean, the cautious 
point out, that American lenders will 
wish to use arms to protect foreign 
governments that have borrowed 
their money. If, for example, through 
American generosity a small Latin 
American nation gets several hun- 
dred million American dollars, the 
United States might be sorely tempt- 
ed to go to war if that country were 
threatened by Nazi or Italian or Jap- 
anese control. 

The plan for America to take sides 
is now well launched, Its course 
through Congress and the public 
forums is being closely watched by 
eyes on the other side of the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans. 














coastal warmth. 





Palm Springs 
California 


Again this winter Santa Fe offers 
fine service for Phoenix, Wickenburg and 
other ranch and resort headquarters in 
Arizona's big winter sunshine land; for 
Palm Springs, via San 
a world of other jolly spots basking im 
California's mellow desert, valley and 


> This winter, the famous Chief is carrying a daily 
through Chicago Phoenix stainless steel streamlined 
Pullman; and the other fine transcontinental traine in 
Santa Fe’s fleet (including the world’s largest array of 
new streamliners) offer splendid and convenient serv- 
ice to and from the Southwest for economy travel and 
de luxe travel alike @ May we tell you more about 
Santa Fe service, and help in your winter trip plane? 
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For details about Santa Fe Somthwestern winter services, just esacutn 
A. Dist. Pass. oe 
$02 Franklin Trust Bldg., $ i 

Phones; Rittenhouse 1464-1465, Race 
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company’s unwavering policy of sound investment. 





he Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company was founded in 1847 by twenty-seven 
far-sighted men. They had the vision of financial independence through mutual protection, just as 
the nation’s founders had the vision of political independence through united action. This ideal has 
grown steadily until today more than 400,000 policyholders dwelling in every part of this broad 


land own The Penn Mutual, and know their financial independence is secure because of their 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY, 


PRESIDENT . 


FOUNDED 1847 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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MORE BILLIONS 
FOR THE WPA? 





WPA again short of funds. What 
are its prospects? A view of future 
of “pump priming.” 








IHHE Works Progress : 
plying jobs to 3.000.000 i: 
of nearly $200.000.000 a 
out of money once 
A fund 
will be exhau 


by President Rooaseve!t 
sum of at least $700,000.00 
gram until next July 

The Government 
number of economis for 
credit WPA with a leadin in the reversal 
of trend during depression 
to record-breaking recovery. President Roose- 
velt already is on record in expressing the opin- 
jon that Government spending should not be 
curtailed so drastically or so rapidly that it might 
have an upsetting effect on the recovery that is 
under way. 


Congress’ Attitude 
On Request for Funds 


There remains a question, however, of the at- 
titude of Congress toward the coming request for 
more funds with which to continue WPA. Im- 
portant concessions to Congress on control over 
spending may have to be made by President 
Roosevelt in order to obtain the money with 
which to continue jobs for the unemployed. 

Officials, however, privately express confidence 
that Congress will come through with the needed 
funds and then will take its time later to fight 
out the whole issue of relief when asked to deter- 
mine the policies to apply after next July 1. 

This means that business, over the next few 
months, is unlikely to be forced to withstand the 
Shock of heavy withdrawals of Government- 
created income from the pockets of a large num- 
ber of the nation’s consumers. 

If President Roosevelt has his way, there will 
be no drastic shift from a policy of Government 
support for business, through large expenditures, 
to a policy of Government retrenchment at any 
cost. Mr. Roosevelt remembers his experience in 
1937 when—after years of large-scale deficits to 
finance relief—he suddenly accepted the advice 
of the Secretary of the Treasury and set out to 
balance the budget. 


Gradual Contraction 
For WPA Is Planned 

This time plans call for a gradual contraction 
of WPA at a time when expenditures for low-cost 
housing, for public works and for armament are 
increasing. The increase of expenditures in those 
other fields will in part offset the decrease going 
on in WPA. 

Failure of Congress to provide funds to carry 
the works program forward on a broad scale 
until next July would upset the plans that the 
President is following. 

WPA, in the opinion of the Government plan- 
ners, has been developed into an ideal machine 
for pump priming through its ability to get large 
sums of money into the hands of those individ 
uals who must spend the money, and to do this 
job of distribution in a hurry. 

At this stage in its history, the works program 
is getting credit from Government economists 
for breaking the back of the 1938 depression. 
WPA history from this time forward, however, is 
increasingly obscure. 

The reason for the obscurity is that many Con- 
gressmen find work relief unpopular with the 
voters back home and other Congressmen assert 
that relief workers have been used in political 
campaigns. The coming Congress will be ex- 
pected to determine how “permanent” this or- 
ganization shall be. 

By moving Harry Hopkins from his post of ad- 
ministrator of WPA to Secretary of Commerce, 
President Roosevelt removed one source of fric- 
tion over relief policy. Appointment of Col. F. 
C. Harrington, an Army engineer, as Acting Ad- 
ministrator, assured that Congress would give 
more attention to the relief issue on the basis 
of its merits rather than on the basis of per- 
sonalities. 


“COOPERATION” 
ON THE FARM 


ARMERS in the winter wheat belt, producers 
of the largest part of the American wheat 
crop, now are found by the Federal Crop Re- 
porting Board to be cooperating rather broadly in 
the AAA 1939 crop control program. 

The Reporting Board finds that 46,173,000 
acres are planted to winter wheat as compared 
with 56,335,000 in the past year. However, the 
AAA had sought a reduction to approximately 
40,000,000 acres. 

A production of 485,000,000 bushels is forecast 
for the planted acres, representing a reduction 
of 201,000,000 from this year’s winter wheat to- 
tal. Drought conditions are affecting the crop. 

Spring wheat is not planted until the early 
months of 1939. The AAA is asking spring wheat 
farmers to cut acreage from 24,000,000 to 16,- 
000,000. If cooperation is general there are pros- 
pects that 1939 production will be little, if any, 
larger than domestic demand, thereby permit- 
ting some reduction in a 325,000,000-bushel sur- 
plus, through exports. 

Through a combination of acreage control and 
Government-subsidized exports of 100,000,000 
bushels of wheat each year, AAA officials are 
confident that they can keep the situation in 
that grain under control with existing machinery 
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Economic Peace: Its 


Urxad OF [XNSILIGES 


Meanin§g to U. S. 


Building Up Trade... Relief Problems 





Their Christmas Present to the White House 


ANKERS and railroad leaders arrive at the White House to offer 

the President cooperation in meeting the Nation's problems. In left 
photo are shown George M. Harrison left), Chairman of the Railway 
Labor Executives Association, and Carl Gray, Vice President of the 
Union Pacific Railroad, after having conferred with the President. 

In the photo on the right is shown the group representing the Ameri- 


problems. 


can Banking Association leaving the White House after having as- 


—narris & Wing 


Cooperation 


sured the President of “hearty cooperation.” in working out banking 


Front row, left to right: P. D. Houston, Second Vice President; 
Robert M. Hanes, First Vice President, and Philip A. Benson, Presi- 
dent of the ABA. Back row, left to right: Robert V. Fleming, Past 
President, and Dr. Harold Stonier, Executive Manager of the ABA. 
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“RECONCILIATION” FOR BUSINESS: 


ADJUSTMENTS THAT WILL MEAN PROSPERITY 


| ata and over again the statement is made 

by business leaders and by Government of- 
ficials that group viewpoints in this country 
must be reconciled before there can be a full 
and sustained recovery . 

At the moment, within the White House, 
among the leaders in Congress and among many 
leaders in the field of business and finance 
there is a growing emphasis on “reconciliation.” 

But why should reconciliation be regarded 
with such importance in a competitive economy, 
supposedly based upon a clash of forces? What 
is meant by reconciliation? How are conflict- 
ing interests to be reconciled? 

The answer to these and other questions has 
to be sought in an understanding of the changes 
that have been occurring throughout the world 
in recent years. 

In the those ad- 
justments 


past 
that 
tained something of a 
Wiest Gites balance within the eco- 
orld Business nomic system were auto- 
matic in their operations. When one set of 
prices got too badly out of line with other 
prices, competition forced an adjustment. When 
depression came, prices and wages, under the 
force of competition, tended to give way until 
balance again could be restored. If one nation 
sought to maintain an artificial price level at 
the expense of other nations, the workings of a 
fairly free gold standard applied checks and 
balances. 

The world offered, in its backward lands, an 
outlet for surplus capital and surplus labor and 
surplus goods. 

All now is changed. 

Business long ago showed a tendency to sus- 
tain prices at the expense of production in 
times of stringency, and that tendency—accord- 
ing to Government economists—has become an 
accepted method in recent years. Workers now 
are organized and fight to maintain wages in 
good times and bad. Government lends a hand 
by maintaining surplus workers on projects of 
its own, paying high hourly wages. Farmers 
are organized, through Government, to sustain 


New Factors 


That Have Upset 


main- 


agricultural prices. 

The gold standard no longer exists in the 
world. Nations now manipulate their curren- 
cies, utilize barter and control exchange in 
fighting other nations for markets and in-con- 
trolling the foreign purchases of their own in- 
dustries. 

As a matter of fact, the old economic system, 
with its center in Great Britain and with its 
controls largely automatic, no longer exists in 
Russia, Germany, Italy and Japan. The exist- 
ence of that system is limited in Great Britain, 
France and many other areas. 

The breakdown and removal of the over-all 
world controls—accompanied by a new attitude 
toward foreign capital on the part of many 
undeveloped nations—have given rise to many 
These prob- 


new internal economic problems. 


lems once were worked out by the adjustments 
forced by a competition that tended to main- 
tain a balance between groups. 

Now the big business, finance, labor and farm 
groups are organized, with and without Gov- 
ernment aid, each group striving to avoid the 
effects of the very competition that once re- 
stored an automatic balance. Business strives 
for a price level that will yield a profit at the 
lowest practical level of production. Labor 
strives for the highest possible hourly wage in 
order to assure a living income from the few 
hours of work each week that industry may 


provide. Farmers seek a price level that will 





What “reconciliation” means. The 
whys and wherefores of efforts to pro- 
duce a balanced recovery. A check 
to competition. 











assure them prosperity on a small volume of 
sales. 

The present problem of reconciliation—as the 
Government's own economists see it—is to find 
some basis for adjusting group demands to a 
level that will permit such a free exchange of 
labor and manufactured goods and raw mate- 
rials that everyone can prosper and have work. 

There are many plans for effecting this rec- 
onciliation through Governmental machinery. 
A description of several of these plans is found 
in a newsgram on Page 3 of this issue 

Each group, if the attitude of the Govern- 
ment planners is to be accepted, faces a num- 
ber of situations with which its members must 
become reconciled before full and sustained re- 
covery can flower within a system of voluntary 
adjustment. 

Industry, according to this view, must be- 
come reconciled to several things. 


One of the things in- 
dustry is expected to ac- 
cept is collective bar- 
gaining with labor. An- 
other is the support 
through taxation of a system of old-age and 
unemployment insurance. Still a third is Gov- 
ernment aid for those who are not supported 
by industry itself. 

Reconciliation would call for employers to 
accept these things. It also would call for em- 
ployers to recognize that recovery must depend 
on a large volume of production which depends, 
in turn, upon a price level and a wage level 
that permit a steadily expanding volume of dis- 
tribution, This implies a measure of price ad- 
justment on a voluntary basis, with lower prices 
often needing to go hand in hand with larger 
volume of sales rather than vice versa. 


The Adjustments 
To Be Made 


By Industries 


For labor, again according to the Government 


+ 


view, reconciliation likewise has real meaning. 

Workers thus will be expected to become 
reconciled to some supervision of their use of 
the strike weapon. They will need, if the Gov- 
ernment officials have their way, to exercise re- 
straint in asking for hourly wage increases at 
the first sign of increases in production. The 
1937 experience, when a wave of wage demands 
resulted in a sweep of price advances followed 
by a break-up of recovery, provided a lesson 
that is being remembered. 

Also, workers will be expected to pay more 
attention to the possibilities of a larger annual 
income through steady work, rather than to con- 
centrate effort on obtaining high hourly wages. 
Organized labor, too, will need to permit the 
Government to train large numbers of young 
people in special skills to supplement the dwin- 
dling ranks of the nation’s skilled workers. 

As for finance, Government officials feel that 
reconciliation is highly important and relative- 
ly easy. 

Bankers and insurance company officials and 
investment bankers, according to this view, will 
need to accept the fact that Government credit 
will henceforth supplement private credit when- 
ever that supplementing is necessary to create 
work for individuals not employed by private 
industry and whenever there are jobs that need 
to be done but that private interests are not 
willing to do. 

Thus Government finance will 
play a big part in low-cost housing, in big pub- 
lic works projects, in the field of agricultural 
credit and in the field of foreign lending, among 
others. 

Reconciliation likewise will involve accept- 
ance by farmers of important adjustments. 


continue to 


Agriculture must, in 
the view of the Govern- 


become 


Farmers Face 
ment’s 
reconciled to the loss of 
a large part of the vital 
foreign markets for wheat and cotton’ This 
means, in turn, that the corn belt will need to 
be reconciled to the fact that the South must 
shift more and more of its land into corn and 
Agriculture as a 


More Direction experts, 


By Government 


into pasture for livestock. 
whole, again according to the Government view, 
will need to accept more and more over-all Gov- 
ernment direction. 

Chiefly, all groups in the nation need—ac- 
cording to the views of those promoting recon- 
ciliation—to become reconciled to the fact that 
the world has changed in recent years and that 
the old competitive economic system that func- 
tioned so well for so many years row is badly 
battered and requires adjustments to make it 
work. 

There is more official hope today that the 
major groups in this country will recognize the 
new problems and adjust their policies to those 
problems than there has been at any time in the 


years since 1929. 
Owen L. Scott 
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U.S. LOANS AS AID 
TO LATIN TRADE 





Battling totalitarian states with 
loans. A new trade offensive looms 


in Latin American countries. 








RESIDENT ROOSEVELT now is committed to 
the policy of using American credits and 
trade opportunities to do battle with the totali- 
tarian nations in the markets of the world. 
High Administration officials openly are ex- 
pressing the opinion that it will be cheaper to 
risk dollars to hold markets than to use armed 
forces of the nation to protect those markets. 
This development involves a sharp break with 
the isolationist forces in Congress and may be 
the signal for a political struggle of deep impor- 
tance to business men. 


Export-Import Bank 
Enters Trade War 

Moves to date are described by interested of- 
ficials as just the first of a series. Thus: 

A loan of $25,000,000 is to be made to a Chinese 
corporation through the Export-Import Bank to 
enable the Chinese government to obtain needed 
trucks, and gasoline to operate those trucks. 
While no official mention is made of the fact, 
this loan is designed to help the Chinese trans- 
port materials needed in the struggle with Japan. 

The United States Treasury is to continue an 
arrangement under which gold credits are set up 
to simplify the foreign exchange problem in- 
volved in dealings with China. 

As a result of these moves the Japanese foreign 
minister has intimated that American interests 
in China, wherever Japan dominates, may find 
themselves facing new restrictions. In other 
words, the Japanese are talking of retaliation. 

Also: 

Capital of the- Export-Import Bank, which is 
to serve as the mechanism for new foreign loans, 
is to be increased sharply. 

At the same time the Treasury is making a 
study of the exchange situation and of trade pos- 
sibilities in Latin America with a view to provid- 
ing credits for financing trade in that area. 
American trade experts have decided that, since 
so much of the industry in Latin America is com- 
petitive with that in the United States, loans 
offer the one means of battling totalitarian gov- 
ernments offering straight barter deals, exchang- 
ing needed manufactures and machinery for raw 
materials. 

The British-American trade agreement and a 
coming trade agreement with Turkey, supple- 
menting agreements now in effect with 16 other 
nations, are offered as further weapons in the 
drive for trade abroad. 

High Treasury and State Department officials 
point out that the United States, armed with a 
gold supply of more than 14 billion dollars and 
offering the most prosperous market in the world, 
is in a powerful position to put on a drive for 
foreign markets in competition with the totali- 
tarian nations. 


Totalitarian Nations 
In Need of Markets 


Those nations—Germany and Italy and Japan 
—are hard pressed at this time for outlets for 
their manufactures. Those nations must sell their 
finished goods in order to obtain exchange with 
which to buy raw materials to carry on their 
armament and industrial programs. 

If the United States now can offer loans that 
will result in drying up demands for products of 
other nations and syphon orders to this country, 
the hard-pressed totalitarian states might be 
pinched into retreat. Such, at least, is the ad- 
mitted idea. 

During the 1920s the United States lost many 
billions of dollars in its quest for foreign markets 
by utilizing loans 

The new attitude is that the foreign loans of 
that period were crudely made without any pur- 
pose in mind other than to take advantage of a 
chance to get what looked like a high interest 
rate. Loans closely geared to trade policy are 
regarded as something else again that can be 
made to function successfully 

High officials say privately that if some money 
is lost in foreign lending the amount of that 
loss would be far less than would be the cost of 
a war or the loss of markets to competing na- 
tions. Loans, in other words, are to be an arm 
of American foreign policy. 


A TNEC STUDY 
OF INSURANCE 


HE Temporary National Economic Committee 

intends to resume its hearings the third week 

in January. At that time the Federal Trade Com- 

mission and the Patent Office are to offer testi- 

mony about phases of the patent situation not 
covered in the first hearings. 

Before the end of January, the Securities and 
Exchange Commission expects to offer a prelim- 
inary report on the insurance business, with em- 
phasis on the scope of the problem offered by a 
high degree of concentration in control of the 
country’s investment funds. 

TNEC funds will run out in March, with the 
result that the Committee will need to obtain 
an additional appropriation during the early days 
of Congress if the investigation is to continue. 
There appears at this time to be no opposition 
to a further grant of funds. 

A large number of studies now are under way, 
the results of which will be many months in de- 
veloping. 

The committee now is convinced that at least 
two years and $2,500,000 will be required to give 
the country a thorough picture of the workings 
of the economic system, as a zgroundwork for 
any later controls that might be devised. 
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{OVERNMENT relations with busi- ¢ Stock Exchange is to be found in the , 


field, once 


onal af- 


the financ 





J ness in 
a chronic 


fairs, now set 


sore spot in nati 


an example of coopera 


tion. 
Thus, the new administration of 
the New York Stock Exchange coop- 





Where Government and 
private financial agencies 
work together. The move- 
ment for cooperative prog- 
ress toward recovery. 











erates closely with the Securities and 


| Exchange 


Exchangee Commission in developing | 


regulations for Exchange operations. 


In another phase of SEC’s work, | 


the enforcement of the Public Utility 
olding Company Act of 1935, the 
utilities are cooperating in develop- 


William McC. Martin, Jr. 


way in which the sweeping program 

of reforms inaugurated early in No- 

vember was accepted. Although the 

new program involved what is pér- 

haps the most sweeping revision of 

stock exchange practices in history, 

a program which fundamentally al- 

ters the conduct of brokerage busi- | 
ness throughout the country, there 
was none of the outcry against regu- 
lation which often has greeted new 
controls, 

William O. Douglas, chairman of 
the SEC, paid tribute to the coopera- 
spirit of the new management | 
of the tock Exchange. William 
McC. Martin, Jr., president of the 
Exchange, disclosed that the new 
program had been formulated by 
officials in cooperation 
with the SEC. 

When Mr. Douglas was elected 
chairman in the fall of 1937 to suc- 
ceed James E. Landis, there was little 
of this spirit of cooperation in evi- 
dence and the Exchange was run 
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Mamsarazze Peace Trends in Financial Field 


should be so organized as to be able + levied only if such increases will not 


to take on the job of policing their 
members so that it would be unnec- 
essary for the Government to inter- 
fere with that business, and that 
they should demonstrate by action 
that they were so organized.” 


With enforcement of regulations in | 


the hands of the Exchange, officials 
point out, infractions of rules can be 
punished speedily and without the 
necessary delays of litigation and 


| governmental red tape. 


Utility Companies 
Accede to Law 


Public utilities, just as in the case 
of the Stock Exchange, long were at 
swords’ points with the SEC over the 
enforcement of the Holding Com- 
pany Act. 

Chairman Douglas on Aug. 3, 1938, 
sent a letter to the heads of 66 regis- 
tered holding companies asking them 
to inform the SEC not later than 
Dec. 1, 1938, as to their tentative 








William O. Douglas 
—Wide World 


WASHINGTON AND WALL STREET “GET TOGETHER” 


NEW era of cooperation and mutual understanding appears between officers of the nation’s money 
nerve—Wall Street—and officials of the Securities and Exchange Commission, Federal supervi- 


sor of dealers in stocks and bonds. 


Communications between William McC. Martin, Jr., Chairman 


of the Board of Governors of the Stock Exchange, and William O, Douglas, Chairman of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, attest the fact. 





ment*of integration plans required 
under the Act. 


Cooperative Plans 
lo Stimulate Housing 
In the field of mortgage financing, 
the operations of the Federal Hous- 


ing Administration are being carried 
out supplement and encourag 





to 





activities of private lending institu- 
tions and to competi- 
tion. 
Still another industry which may 
benefit from Government help is the 
railroad business. Plans are being 


shaped for a comprehensive legisla 
tive program to be submitted to the 
next Congress. 





Typical of the development of a 
more cooperative attitude is the 
preparation of the tax revision pro- 
gram for the coming session of Con- 
gress. Emphasis, according to Con- 
gressional leaders and Treasury offi 
Ccials, is to be on tax revisions based 


on revenue needs, with soft-pedaling 

of tax changes on anv other basis. 
Proof of the new era in relations 

between the SEC and the New York 


THE TOWNSEND PLAN 
AS SPONSORS SEE IT 


Widespread discussion and 
growing interest in the so-called 
Townsend Plan for old-age pen- 
sions and restoration of pros- 
perity have brought numerous 
requests for a concise statement 
of the plan and its effects as 
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much along the same lines it had fol- | 
lowed for many years. | 


Change in Policies 
Of Stock Market 


But Mr. Douglas, shortly after 
assuming office, inaugurated a pro- 
gram which within the last year has 
resulted in complete reorganization 
of the Exchange’s machinery and 


controls, As a result, the Exchange 
has been changed from something 
resembling a private club to a public 

titution with a paid, full-time 





nt and representatives of the 
public upon its board of governors. 

In carrying out his program, Mr. 
Douglas has sought to place the SEC 
in the role of an adviser to the Ex- 
change rather than that of a police- 
man charged with enforcing a strict 
set of rules imposed on the members 
from the outside. His attitude was 
explained May 20 of this year at a 
dinner in New York ot the Associa- 
tion of Stock Exchange firms, when 
he said: 

“My philosophy was and is that 
the national securities exchanges 


- | 


seen by its advocates. The United 
States News therefore presents 
herewith the full text of a sy- 
nopsis of the plan and its an- 
ticipated workings, as made pub- 





lic by the sponsors of the move- 
ment, 


HE TOWNSEND PLAN would do | 

three things: 

1. Retire all citizens over 60 from 
gainful employment in private in- 
dustry and hire them to be Govern- 
ment spending agents; 

2. Levy a Federal tax of two per 


} cent on all monetary transactions 
throughout the Nation, collectible 
monthly; 


3. Prorate tax revenue 
among the spending agents with the 
Stipulation it be spent within 30 
days of receipt. 


thls 


Immediate Work 
For 4 Million Predicted 


The 


theory behind the Plan is 





re are approximately 8,000,000 
Americans past 60 who can qualify. 
It is estimated half of them are em- 
ployed and would retire under the 
plan. Their jobs would thus be | 
thrown open to younger workers, re- 


plans for compliance with the inte- 
gration and simplification provisions 
of the Holding Company Act. 

The Dec. 1 deadline found all but 
two holding company systems—and 
these were small firms—complying 
with Mr. Douglas’ request. 

As far as possible, Mr. Douglas 
Said, the SEC will let the industry 
take the lead in carrying out the 
objectives of the utility law and will 
shape the program in accordance 
“with the hopes and aspiration and 
desires of each system.” 

Summing up the results of his 
broad attempt to sound out the in 
dustry, Chairman Douglas described 
the holding company managements’ 
reaction as “very gratifying.” 

Tax problems in recent years, espe- 
cially such devices as the tax on un- 
distributed profits of corporations, 
have been handled with regard to 
achieving certain results other than 
the raising of additional revenues. 

All the signs now point to Congres- 
sional as well as Administration ap- 
proach to tax problems primarily 
from the standpoint of how the taxes 
will affect business. Further sharp 
increases in rates, according to re- 
ports now being given out, are to be 


ducing unemployment rolls immedi- 
ately by 4,000,000. 

Under the forced spending clause, 
the tremendous revenue from the 
transactions tax would be returned 
to circulation immediately at the 
well springs of the Nation’s busi- 
ness — the neighborhood grocery, 
drug store and theater. 

Demand for all commodities would 
rise as 4,000,000 additional pay en- 
velopes were handed to those now 
unemployed. Factories and mills 
would have to increase production to 
meet the demand, putting more of 
the unemployed younger men and 
women to work. This would be the 
first result. 


Mounting Revenues 
And More Spending 


Revolving effects of the plan 
would be apparent within 30 days 
to 90 days. As transactions in- 
creased, tax revenues would mount 
and the prorated share of the spend- 
ing agents would grow, to be again 
spent within 30 days. 

Continued increase in business, it 
is felt, would reduce unemployment 
rolls to a minimum. 

Continued increase in the tax re- 
turn would add to the annuitants’ 
pro rata share until a maximum of 
$200 each was being distributed 
monthly. At that time revenue be- 
yond this figure could be used to re- 
duce the national debt, or eliminate 
other taxes, or both. 





place too large handicaps on busi- 


ness expansion. 
Theory on which the tax program 


is being approached, it 4s pointed out, | 


is that increased revenue will be de- 
pendent on larger national income 
rather than expansion of existing 
levies on the present income. 

The new program of loans to ex- 
pand our trade with Latin American 


countries, now under study by the | 


Government, is expected to help 
business men of this country to com- 


| 
' 


pete under more favorable terms for 
export trade. 

One other favorable omen for re- 
lations between Government and 
financial interests is the decline in 
faith in monetary panaceas. This 
new attitude in official quarters is 
dictated by unsatisfactory results 
obtained from devaluation of the 
dollar and other new powers over 
the economy which have been given 
the Federal Reserve Board and other 
fiscal agencies. 

Therefore, the prospect is that, 
with the exception of introduction 
of revised legislation to curb bank 
holding companies, extension of the 


two-billion-dollar monetary stabil 
ization fund and legislation to in 
crease Federal Deposit Insurance 


Corporation coverage to accounts of 
more than $5,000, there will be few 
Administration - sponsored monetary 
measures in the next Congress, All 
of which is calculated to decrease 











SEND for this Year-End Bond Review 


It will give you a quick, yet comprehensive review of the 
activities and influences operating in the 1938 bond market 
as a whole — and in each major classification. Every bond 
investor will benefit from a reading of this review — gaining 
a better understanding of past trends and a basis for future 
judgment. A copy will be sent without obbgation, upon 
request. Simply write for leaflet ws-34. 
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friction between Government and 
financial interests. 
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PURPOSE 
OF ISSUE 


NEW 
BONDS 





THE COMPANY 


First Mortgage Bonds 
Preferred Stock, cumulative, no par value* 
Common Stock, no par value (1,643,080 shares) stated at 


*Outstanding in series: $5.00—191,92} shares stated at $18,690,923.00; $1.50 


The proceeds from the sale of the $10,168,000 of new Bonds are estimated, after deducting expenses, and 
exclusive of accrued interest, at $10,358,336. The Company proposes to apply the proceeds from $2,000,000 
principal amount of new Bonds, together with $1,200,000 from the sale of common stock, mentioned 
above, to the purchase of the properties of The Citizens Light & Power Company, and the proceeds from the 
remaining $8,168,000 principal amount of new Bonds, together with other treasury funds, to retire, on or before 
May 1, 1939, the First Mortgage Bonds Series of 1934 4% due 1944, outstanding in the principal amount of $8,168,000. 


UNDERWRITING 


This is not an Offering Prospectus. The offer of these Bonds is made only by means of the Offering Prospectus. 


This issue, though registered, is not approved or disapproved by the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
which does not pass on the merits of any registered securities. 


$10,168,000 


Consumers Power Company 


First Mortgage Bonds 314% Series of 1936 due 1966 
(Additional Issue) 


Dated November 1, 1936 


Interest payable May 1 and November lin New York City 





Redeemable, at the option of the Company, in whole or in part, on any interest date prior to maturity, on at least thirty 
days’ published notice, at the principal amount, plus a premium of % of 1% for each year or fraction thereof of 
unexpired life, except that if redeemed on or after November 1, 1963, at the principalamount without any premium, 


These Bonds will, in the opinion of counsel for the Company, meet the legal requirements for investments for savings banks 
in New York, California, Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Rhode Island and Vermont. 





The following is merely a brief outline of certain information contained in the Offering Prospectus and 
is subject to the more detailed statements in the Offering Prospectus and in the Registration Statement, 
which include important information not outlined or indicated herein. The Offering Prospectus, which 
must be furnished to each purchaser, should be read prior to any purchase of these Bonds, 


Consumers Power Company, approximately 69% of the voting capital stock of which is owned by 
The Commonwealth & Southern Corporation (Delaware), was incorporated in Maine on April 14, 
1910, and admitted to do business in Michigan on July 21, 1915. The Company is engaged in Michigan principally 
in the generation and purchase of electricity and its distribution and sale in 1,034 communities and townships as 
well as rural areas, in the production of manufactured gas and its distribution and sale in 126 communities and 
townships and in the purchase of natural gas and its distribution and sale in 103 communities and townships. 
Total population of the area served is estimated to be in excess of 1,900,000. The Company owns and operates 
electric generating plants with an aggregate rated installed generator capacity of 413,215 kilowatts (effective 
capacity 402,215 kilowatts, reduced to an estimated 346,390 kilowatts in low water season), 
manufacturing capacity of 40,430,000 cubic feet (including inactive reserve capacity of 12,290,000 cubic feet, but 
not including duplicate water gas generating capacity of 15,000,000 cubic feet), together with electric substations, 
electric and gas transmission and distribution lines, etc., serving as of September 30, 1938, 411,365 electric customers 
and 194,071 gas customers’ meters. 

The Company proposes to acquire, for approximately $3,200,000, at or prior to December 31, 1938, all of the 
physical properties of The Citizens Light & Power Company serving electricity to a population estimated to be 
in excess of 52,006 in Adrian and 19 other townships in Michigan. In connection therewith, the Company plans 
to sell to The Commonwealth & Southern Corporation 43,636 shares of its common stock for $1,200,000, 


CAPITALIZATION 


various series) 


EARNINGS The following summary of the Income Statements has been prepared by the Company from the 
financial statements certified by Arthur Andersen & Co. in the Offering Prospectus and is subject to 
the comments with respect to depreciation in the Auditors’ Certificate and to the notes to the financial statements: 


Year Ended Total Gross Gross 
_December 31 Revenue _ Income* 
Sree $30,477,295.12 — $12,984,023.54 
TOSS. .rccccvcceccesces 33,051,899.73 13,319,073.95 
BT 9.956606 ce sacendyes 37 686,911.52 14,387 887.03 
1938 (9 months)**..... 26,963 ,215.88 9,770,868.90 


*.4fter provision for taxes (including Federal taxes) and provision for retirement reserve (depreciation in 1938). 
**Vine months ended September 30. 


Unaudited figures for the twelve months ended November 30, 1938 show total gross revenue for the Company 
of $36,738,050.79, gross income of $13,371,842.33 and net income of $8,763,741.42. 

Annual interest charges on the $123,917,000 bonds to be outstanding upon the issuance and sale of the new 
Bonds, and the retirement of the $8,168,000 bonds of the Series of 1934 4% due 1944, amount to $4,328,160. 


The $10,168,000 new Bonds, the issuance and sale of which have been authorized by the Michigan Public 
Utilities Commission, will, in the opinion of counsel for the Company, be secured, pari passu with 
the other bonds outstanding under the Mortgage, by a first lien on substantially all of the fixed 
property of the Company. 

The Mortgage permits, under certain conditions, the issuance of additional bonds thereunder, of the same 
series as the new Bonds or of other series, which would rank pari passu with bonds of all series outstanding under 
the Mortgage, and provides, on certain conditions, for releases of, and substitutions for, property covered by the 
Mortgage. No notice is required to be given to bondholders in connection with any release or substitution. 

The Mortgage provides for semi-annual cash payments to the trustee (City Bank Farmers Trust Company, 
New York) equal to at least 1 of 1% of the aggregate bonded indebtedness of the Company outstanding on the 
i} date of such payments, to be used to reimburse the Company for expenditures for extensions, enlargements or 

additions or to purchase bonds issued under the Mortgage. 


Subject to certain terms and conditions, the Underwriters named below have'severally agreed 
to purchase the Bonds from the Company at 1024.%, or a total of $10,422,200, and accrued 
interest. Such Bonds are to be offered to the public at 1041,%, or a total of $10,625,560, and accrued interest. The 
underwriting discounts are 2%, or a total of $203,360. Payment for and delivery of the Bonds are to be made on or 
after December 28, 1938, but not later than January 11, 1939. 





Price 10442% and Accrued Interest 





The Underwriters have agreed to purchase these Bonds when, as and if issued, and subject to the 
approval of their counsel, Messrs. Winthrop, Stimson, Putnam § Roberts, and to certain further 
conditions. It is expected that delivery of definitive coupon Bonds will be made at the office of J.P. 
Morgan & Co, on or about December 28, 1938, against payment therefor in New York funds. 

The Underwriters have authorized the purchase and sale, in the open market or otherwise, of bonds 
of the 81/,4% Series of 1986 due 1966 (including bonds of said Series heretofore issued) for their several 
accounts, for either long or short account, within the limits and during the period set forth in agree- 
ments referred to in the Offering Prospectus, 





Further information, particularly financial statements, is contained in the Registration Statement on file 
with the Securities and Exchange Commission, and in the Offering Prospectus which must be 
furnished to each purchaser and is obtainable from the undersigned. i] 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 

THE FIRST BOST ON CORPORATION 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 

MELLON SECURITIES CORPORATION 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 


Dated December 28, 1988. 


Due November 1, 1966 


gas plants with daily 


Outstanding as of 
September 30, 1938 


$121,917 ,000.00 
70,631,024.50 
34,284,725.00 


88 shares stated at $51,940,101.50. 


~ 


Other Income 
Deductions, including 





Interest on Other Interest Net 
Funded Debt Charges, etc. ‘net Income 
$4,676,769.83 $313,844.29 $7,993,409.42 
3,956,549.49 326,872.86 9,035,651.60 
4,022,881.55 339,157.62 10,025,847 .86 
3,224,199.07 255,650.76 6,291,019.07 








BONBRIGHT & COMPANY 


Incorporated 


‘ BROWN HARRIMAN & CO. 


Incorporated 


E. W. CLARK & CO. 
COFFIN & BURR 


Incorporated 
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Che Linht Chat Neuer Fails 


December 25. 1938 


IFTY years ago on Christmas Day in the city of Philadelphia, 
E. few squares distant from Independence Hall. my eyes first 

saw the light of this world. Immigrant parents. lately come 
from England. struggled with poverty to give me = sustenance, 
If anyone should this day be appreciative of the opportunity 
which America bestows on those of humble origins it is he who 
pens these lines. 

Out of this deep sense of obligation. no less fervent beeause 
inexplicit, is de rived a natural solicitude for the future of Amer- 
ica—all that gratitude may command. 

Through nearly three decades now, my daily thoughts 
| upon Government, its fluctuations of party, 


have been focussed 
It has been my task to write each 


its vicissitudes of personality, 
day of the changing scene. Sometimes the unfolding paradoxes 
of human ambition. human aspiration and human ideals have 
been erystal clear, sometimes they have been befogged by my own 
sense of inadequacy. Too often the impetuous hand of the daily 
pen has done injustice, too often the fallible judgments of imma- 
turity have sketched the news not with the objectivity of reasoned 
impartiality but in the irritable moods of faction or bias. For 
these shortcomings. one can ask only the forgiveness sometimes 


bestowed on vouth coming of age. 

But through these years of experience 
Truth at last has kindled fires which can be 
to others as to me the faithful beacons of a 


A NEW SPIRIT 
ENVISIONED 

TO UNITE ALL 
If. therefore. IT share, with those who read this page. my own med- 
itations on what might be a helpful national policy at the mo- 
ment. let it be considered by any test of practicality as at least 


new light in these times of national travail. 


provocative of a new spirit. designed to stimulate amongst us all 
some higher and better means than we have yet devised for ad- 
vaneing the destinies of the people of America. 

Friction today is the outstanding mark on our national life. 
Group fights group. Race fights race. Creed figuts creed. The 
battle is not always in the open as the poisoned shafts of intoler- 
ance and distrust are carried to the inner recesses of every day life. 

Class wars have become a commonplace of our times. They 
have infected our politics as they have poisoned the minds of men 
who carry responsibilities in our economic life. 

Out of this friction. out of this class warfare, has Hate 
become intensified, The sullen thoughts of labor, of capi- 
tal. of management, of governmental officers, each nurturing the 
hurt of wounds inflicted by others, each blaming the other as the 
true source of their frustration. only make in these days for dis- 
integration rather than integration of the national spirit. 
Patiently we wait for abstract Justice to 


JUSTICE RESIDES ) “He w} STIG 

NOT IN BOOKS °° ve our il s with a magic wane from some- 
where still unrevealed. But Justice is no 

BUT IN HEARTS abstraction. It does not come swooping 


down suddenly as if from another planet to correct here and 
there the mistakes of yesteryears. The world moves on rapidly 
viving to each generation the chance to deve lop its own sense of 
Justice, For nowhere ean the key be found to the problem of 
national unity. be it economic, social or political, except in the 
hearts and minds of the individuals who today wield the seeptres 
of power—we of present day government, we of present day 
management in industry, we of present day leadership of labor, 
of agriculture. of education. the press, and the professions. 

\t best the span of life is short. Our entranee and exit on 
the stage of passing time are controlled by a higher Destiny than 
we with our finite minds are permitted to understand, When the 
hour approaches for the Final Curtain, there is not time to look 
back or to try things over again or even to transmit to others the 
advice of the era which. having discovered its own mistakes, 


vearns mm vain for another chance. 


DAD 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE 


How much better then to look squarely now at ourselves in re- 
appraisal. while there is still time to reshape our national life 
through the reshaping of our individual attitudes. How much 
better to cast aside now the sham and the artifice. the pride and 
the prejudice, the cancers of resentment that burn along with 
pride and prevent us either from acknowledging error or from 


undoing the w rongs we have done. 


To express in a phrase the cause of our 


TRUTH IS VITAL 
IN QUEST FOR 
COOPERATION 


eration between group and group, between man and man. mav 


frictions. the basis for our dissension. the 
meaning of the barriers thet seem so insur- 
mountable at times as we erv out for coop- 


seem like over-simplification but in one word—Dishonesty—lies 
the origin of our distinity. 

We shall not achieve Honesty in 
economic struggle nor Honesty in the everyday relationships of 


government nor Honesty th 


neighbor to neighbor until we rediscover the Divine force that un- 
happily lies dormant only to be awakened when, in our stream- 
lined age, heetie days and nights are drawing to a close. 

This Force is the arch-foe of those cynics and skeptics who 
in their hearts would resist the penetrating voice of Truth. It 
is conceded nowadays, for instance, that a spiritual renaissance is 
needed—but for whom? \lways the skeptic, who is surrounded 
by creature comforts and buttressed by a tenacious pride, speaks 
of it as worth while for someone else. Rarely does he accept God 
for himself. Rarely is he willing to make complete surrender to 
those simple but enduring principles written in the tablets of old. 

But it is the duty of all of us, it is our obligation, not to be 
led by those who se off, 

More of us must seek from the living God the guidance. the 
courage, the determination to reveal truth as against untruth, to 
unmask dishonesty and implant fundamental honesty. to restrain 
anger and emotion and substitute therefor the inspired and 
thoughtful processes of reason. 

For what we need as a national policy in America is a readiness 
to understand one another, to have regard for one another, to be 
tolerant of one another, to be helpful to one another. [tis not the 
acquisitive instinet but it is unselfish giving which needs new 
stimulus, It is not the gifts of money that regenerate the human 
spirit but gifts of time, of energy, of oneself—gifts that mean a 
sharing with one’s fellow man the precious gold of an honest 
heart, the nuggets that are imbedded in a soul which in its pur- 
est sense seeks ever to find fulfillment in the current years—now 
—and not when it is too late. . 

For Thomas Gray spoke eternal truth when he wrote: 


“The boast of heraldry, the pomp of pow r 

“And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave. 
“Await alike th’ inevitable hour: 

“The paths of vlory lead but to the vrave” 


May we, therefore. ask an all-wise God to teach us how to ar- 
ticulate the needs of this fateful period in the world, and to show 
us through our individual lives. our neighborhood contacts. our 
eroup activities, our business pursuits, our party policies and our 
governmental actionsg how we may make those selfsame paths of 

vlory seem in re noah the true avenues to a better life. 

May we approach our Maker in later days not with sad recol- 
lections but with joyous hearts, ready for the “inevitable hour” 
because we shall have built a nation which will lead a whole 
world in intelligence and self-restraint —a_ nation triumphant 
over every complexity of social, economic and political life. 

To achieve these objectives. may we, in the precious years 
that still remain, turn our eyes again and again to the Light that 


Never Fails. 
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